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If  /  mig}kt  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  teould  be  to  tell  him  hie  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous  preeipiee 
of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  var  with  mankind — neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes  qf  great  men,  theg 
fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  theg  have  any,  then  the  mob  attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if 
he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless. — Db  Fob. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


least  *‘to  advise  the  Porte  to  consider”  it.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  adv  ice  of  England  in  the  midst  of  the 
prevailing  uncertainty  will  carry  considerable  weight, 
but  on  such  a  matter  all  speculations  outside  the  diplo- 


but  on  such  a  matter  all  speculations  outside  the  diplo- 
matic  circle  are  of  little  value. 


The  Democratic  majority  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  at  Washington  have  signalised  their  accession  to 
Parliamentary  supremacy  by  a  characteristic  act  of  un¬ 
wisdom.  They  have  most  unnecessarily  raised  an 
Amnesty  Debate,  claiming  for  the  men  who  took  part  in 
the  Southern  insurrection  not  only  a  free  pardon — that 
they  have  already  had — but  the  right  to  enter  freely  into 
political  life  without  pledging  themselves  to  be  loyal  to 
the  Government,  which  they  once  before  had  betrayed. 
Mr.  Blaine,  formerly  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives,  interposed  an  amendment  to  the  resolution  of  the 
Democrats  imposing  a  special  oath  of  allegiance,  and  ex¬ 
empting  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  by  name  from  the  benefits 
of  the  amnesty.  The  issue  being  thus  raised,  all  the  old 
controversies  of  the  war  were  brought  into  Court  again 
with  a  revival  of  all  the  old  party  passions,  and,  as  might 
have  been  expected, theDemocrats  have  been  identifiedonce 
more  with  the  party  which  organised  and  sustained  the 
Southern  rebellion.  The  bitterest  taunts  were  bandied 
about,  and  ultimately  the  decision  of  tho  question  was 
postponed  by  referring  the  Amnesty  Bill  to  the  Judiciary  i 
Committee  of  the  House.  Unfortunately  for  the  Demo¬ 
crats,  the  debate  has  already  persuaded  the  people  of  the 
United  States  that  the  Democrats  are  still  sourly,  though 
secretly,  hostile  to  the  Union,  and  there  is  a  stern  deter¬ 
mination  among  all  loyal  Americans  not  to  allow  the 
game  played  with  such  unfortunate  success  by  President 
Buchanan  and  Mr.  Levi  Floyd  to  be  ever  attempted 
again. 


The  January  coupons  are  to  be  paid  after  all.  The 
Grand  Vizier  has  handed  over  a  sum  of  2,000,000/.  for 
this  purpose  to  the  Ottoman  Bank.  Tho  money  is  said 
to  be  taken  “  not  only  from  the  sources  specially  set 
apart  for  the  purposes,  but  also  from  the  other  revenues 
of  the  Empire,”  and  with  a  view  to  securing  future 
payments  the  Bank  has  been  authorised  to  tti^e  steps 
for  having  remitted  to  it  hereafter  tho  whole  net 
revenue  received  by  the  Administration  from  indirect 
taxes.  The  Bank  is  to  appoint  a  delegate  whose  duty 
it  will  be  to  verify  the  receipts  and  expenses  of  the 
customs  at  Constantinople.  The  Uailtj  Telegraph  makes 
something  of  this  fact  as  proving  that  Turkey  is  not  so 
abjectly  broken  down  as  has  been  represented ;  but 
few  people  will  see  in  the  transaction  a  very  strong  proof 
of  soundness  till  they  know  by  what  means  tho  two 
millions  have  been  obtained.  A  bankrupt  does  not 
become  solvent  by  paying  a  composition  to  one  of  his 
creditors. 


In  his  amusing  and  instructive  letters  to  the  Fall 
Mall  Gazette  on  the  excellence  of  Turkish  manners  and 
cuBtoms,;Mr.  Butler-Johnstone  says  that  the  Turks  make 
it  an  infallible  rule  never  to  interrupt  a  speaker  while 
he  is  talking.  For  once  the  Sultan  would  seem  to  have 
broken  this  admirable  rule,  for  he  has  rudely  interrupted 
the  conversation  of  the  Powers  touching  the  reforma¬ 
tion  and  pacification  of  his  kingdom.  “  The  Turkish 
representatives  at  the  leading  capitals,”  we  are  told  by 
the  Prussian  correspondent  of  the  Times,  “have  been 
instructed  to  declare  that  any  intervention  incompatible 
with  the  dignity  and  independence  of  the  Porte  will  be 
rejected.”  This  and  other  significant  circumstances 
seem  to  mean  that  the  Turk  is  not  disposed  to  succumb 
quietly  to  the  well-meant  interference  of  his  neighbours, 
and  this  revival  of  his  independence  is  not  reassuring  as 
regards  European  peace.  Our  own  Cabinet  has  taken 
.  time  to  deliberate  over  the  Andrassy  Note.  Rumours 
have  reached  Paris  and  Berlin  that  our  Government  is 
expected  to  “give  in  its  adhesion”  to  the  Note,  or  at 


Mr.  Butler-Johnstone’s  observations  on  the  superior 
breeding  of  the  Turks  are  exceedingly  interesting,  but 
they  remind  us  of  a  passage  in  Congreve’s  Love  for  Love, 
Mr.  Valentine  has  been  praising  Epictetus  very  highly, 
whereupon  his  servant  Jeremy  asks — “  Pray,  what  was 
that  Epictetus ?  ”  “A  very  rich  man,”  says  Valentine, 
“  not  worth  a  groat.”  “Humph,”  returns  Jeremy, 
“  and  so  he  has  made  a  very  fine  feast,  where  there  is 
nothing  to  be  eaten.  Sir,  you’re  a  gentleman,  and  pro¬ 
bably  understand  this  fine  feeding.  But  if  you  please, 
I  had^rather  be  at  board-wages.  Does  your  Epictetus, 
or  your  Seneca  here,  or  apy  of  these  poor  rich  rogues, 
teach  you  how  to  pay  your  debts  without  money  ?  Will 
they  shut  up  the  mouths  of  your  creditors  ?  ” 


A  good  deal  has  been  written  during  the  week  on  the 
strike  at  the  Erith  Ironworks,  but  that  which  everybody 
ought  to  read  is  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  John  Burnett’s 
letter  to  the  Times  on  Friday,  because  it  contains  what 
may  be  regarded  as  an  authoritative  statement  of  the 
objections  of  skilled  artisans  to  “  piece-work,”  the 
source  of  the  present  quarrel  between  masters  and 
men.  Whether  the  Erith  engineers  are  acting  inde¬ 
pendently,  as  they  emphatically  assert  themselves,  or 
whether  they  are  under  orders  from  their  Trades’  Union, 
and  the  Erith  strike  is  part  of  a  policy  of  detached 
struggles  to  be  maintained  till  the  whole  line  is 
conquered,  as  is  asserted  by  ironmasters,  must  have 
been  gravely  weighed  and  not  lightly  decided  at 
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shrank  from  the  public  avowal  of  his  own  convictions, 
nor  allowed  the  public  to  think  that  his  impartiality  was 
merely  the  result  of  indifFerentism. 


the  meeting  of  masters  yesterday,  at  which  they  had  to 
determine  whether  or  not  they  were  to  meet  the  action 
oftlie  Krith  engineers  by  a  general  lock-out  over  the 
whole  trade.  But  in  view  of  the  struggle,  and  as  a  help 
to  determining  which  side  ought  to  receive  the  support 
of  public  sympathy,  Mr.  Burnett’s  letter  is  of  the  highest 
importance.  We  shall  return  to  the  subject  next  week, 
by  which  time  the  decision  of  the  masters,  involving  the 
interests  of  the  70,000  men  engaged  in  the  iron  trade, 
will  have  been  declared. 


An  important  statement  would  seem  to  have  been 
made  at  Willis’s  Rooms  on  Saturday  last,  in  a  gathering 
of  literary  men  and  journalists  met  to  do  honour  to  a 
gentleman  who  has  distinguished  himself  by  his  contri¬ 
butions  to  newspapers  and  magazines,  and  who  is  leav¬ 
ing  for  Queensland.  It  is  well  to  be  particular  about 
time  and  place,  for  the  occasion  may  prove  to  be  his¬ 
torical.  It  will  be  remembered  that  some  four  years 
ago,  on  the  appearance  of  an  unauthorised  biography  of 
Mr.  Disraeli,  in  which  he  was  said  to  have  been  in  early 
life  connected  with  the  Press,  he  so  far  broke  through 
his  habitual  reserve  as  to  make  his  solicitors  intimate 
that  “  he  had  never  at  any  time  edited  any  newspaper, 
review,  magazine,  or  other  periodical  publication,  and 
rarely  contributed  to  any,  nor  had  he  at  any  time  re¬ 
ceived  or  required  any  remuneration  for  anything  he 
had  ever  written,  except  for  those  works  that  bear  his 
name.”  One  of  the  speakers  at  Mr.  Senior’s  farewell 
dinner,  a  Mr.  Gruneisen,  a  veteran  journalist,  though  he 
did  not,  as  was  to  be  expected,  say  anything  to  contradict 
this,  is  reported  to  have  made  a  statement  of  consider¬ 
able  interest.  “  I  have,”  he  said,  “  had  leading  articles 
from  ]\Ir.  Disraeli  in  my  hands,  and,”  he  added — the 
rep(  rher  says,  “  amid  loud  cheers  and  laughter” — “  I  have 
rejected  them.”  It  is,  of  course,  something  for  an 
editor  to  be  able  to  say  that  ho  has  “  rejected  ”  an  article 
written  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  Mr.  Gruneisen  may  look 
back  upon  it  with  justifiable  pride.  It  is  a  fact,  too, 
which  is  not  without  encouragement  for  j  oung  persons 
of  genius,  who  have  been  reminded  in  the  same  rude  way 
that  leader-writing  is  not  their  forte.  But  such  is  the 
perversity  of  people  generally,  that  we  fear  they  may 
dmw  the  moral  that  editors  are  not  always  infallible. 


Large  meetings  have  been  hold  at  ^lanohester,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  and  Worcester,  to  protest  against  the  Second 
Slave  Circular.  The  general  feeling  at  those  meetings 
seems  to  have  been  that  the  second  Circular  is  worse 
than  the  first,  because  “  the  highest^  legal  authority  ” 
has  had  time  for  mature  deliberation,  and  has  only 
spent  it  in  trying  to  put  something  very  little  better  in 
less  objectionable  terras.  This  w’as  the  view  taken 
by  ^Ir.  Chamberlain  at  Birmingham.  “It  w'as  pos¬ 
sible,”  he  said,  “  as  to  the  first  Circular,  to  say  that  it 
was  the  result  of  an  inadvertency,  or  was  a  departmental 
blunder  fur  which  it  'would  be  wrong  to  make  the  whole 
of  the  Government  responsible ;  but  the  present  Circular, 
issued  afier  three  months’  delay,  w’as  the  deliberate  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  opinion  of  the  Government,  and  it  was  a 
very  serious  thing  when  they  found  it  was  made  in  the 
face  of  the  expressed  antagonism  of  the  English  people.” 


The  death  of  Viscount  Ambcrley,  at  the  early  age 
of  thirty-three,  following  so  soon  upon  his  wife’s, 
will  bo  learnt  with  much  regret.  Ho  died  last  Sunday, 
at  Ravenscroft,  in  Monmouthshire.  It  cannot  bo  said  of 
many  men  that  their  death  appreciably  affects  for  good 
or  for  evil  that  gradual  widening  and  clearing  of  the 
human  intellect  'which  is  the  work  of  so  many  hands, 
but  this  may  be  said  with  truth  of  the  late  Lord  Am- 
berley.  It  is  not  more  than  eighteen  months  since  the 
unexpected  news  of  Lady  Amberley’s  death  cast  a 
gloom  over  a  wide  circle  ;  and  now  her  husband,  who  is 
said  to  have  never  quite  recovered  from  the  shock,  has 
followotl  her  to  the  grave.  Lord  Amberley  was  one  of 
the  most  unpretending  and  retiring  of  men,  but  under  his 
modest  bearing  there  lay  a  quiet  force  of  character 
which  was  not  less  impressive  than  a  more  imposing 
demeanour,  and  which  would  certainly  have  made  its  in¬ 
fluence  widely  felt.  Lord  Amberley  had  the  fearless 
tenacity  and  conmgo  for  which  his  father  has  always 
been  distinguished,  combined  w'ith  a  rare  sweetness  of 
manner  ;  and  as  ho  allowed  no  social  considerations  to 
prevent  him  from  giving  open  expression  to  the  conclu¬ 
sions  of  a  clear  intellect,  freedom  of  thought  has  lost  in 
him  one  of  its  most  valuable  and  trustworthy  leaders. 
Of  late  he  had  devoted  himself  entirely  to  studious  pur¬ 
suits,  and  a  work  on  the  Analysis  of  Religion,  on  which 
ho  had  been  engaged  for  some  time,  is  completed,  and 
was  announced  for  publication  before  his  death. 


“Mr.  Henry  Pease,  of  Darlington,  has  offered  a 
premium  of  fifty  pounds  for  the  bssay  best  calculated  to 
show  tlie  evils  of  the  use  of  tobacco,  and  especially  of 
juvenile  smoking,  physically,  socially,  and  morally;  and 
to  impress  on  Ministers  of  Religion,  educators  of  youth, 
parents,  and  Christians  generally,  the  importance  of 
doing  their  utmost,  both  by  example  and  precept,  to 
oppose  the  practice.”  It  is  not  impossible  that  a  part 
of  Mr.  Pease’s  well-intentioned  prize  may  ultimately 
find  its  way  to  the  tobacconist. 


In  connection  with  the  conspiracy  recently  detected 
in  Servia,  news  reaches  us  that  some  students  of  a 
theological  seminary  at  Belgrad  have  been  arrested  as 
being  implicated  in  it.  From  another  source  we  are 
informed  that  the  burden  of  the  accusation  against 
those  students  of  Divinity  is  their  connection  with  some 
ultra-Radical  journals  abroad.  At  Belgi*ad  the  public 
feeling  continues  very  threatening  to  Prince  Milan.  A 
poem,  which  was  considered  inflammatory,  and  there¬ 
fore  confiscated  by  the  police,  was  found,  next  mornino-, 
posted  up  at  every  street  corner.  The  same  letter  of 
our  correspondent  which  gives  these  details,  adds  that 
Russian  influence  is  activ^e  in  endeavouring  to  brincr 
about  a  better  understanding  between  Montenegro  and 
Servia,  whose  Princes  are  somewhat  rivals.  The  recent 
mission  of  the  Servian  Minister  Kristich  to  Cettinje  is 
explained  as  having  had  this  secret  object.  In  the  mean¬ 
while,  Austria  has  forbidden  an  export  of  arms  to  Ser¬ 
via  ;  and  the  execution  of  a  largo  order  of  arms  was 
from  the  same  reason,  declined  by  an  Austrian  manu¬ 
factory.  The  sensational  telegram  of  the  London  Stan- 
dard,  referring  to  the  alleged  calling  in  of  the  Austrian 
reserves,  who  were  to  keep  themselves  ready  to  join 
their  regiments  “  within  forty-eight  hours,”  is  declared 
by  the  Austrian  Press  to  be  “  mere  nonsense.”  Nothing 
whatever  had  occurred  which  pointed  to  any  extraordi 
nary  military  injure.  "  It  is  a  pity,”  says  a  German 
journal,  that  the  chief  Conservative  organ  in  England 
should  lend  itself  to  the  propagation  of  such  utterlv 


The  election  of  ^Ir.  John  Morley,  as  President  of  the 
Midland  Institute,  is  a  well-merited  compliment  paid  to 
litemturo  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  free-thought  on  the 
other.  HitheHo  the  post  has  been  filled  by  men  of 
science,  or  of  special  recommendations,  such  as  Professor 
Fawcett,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Professor  Huxley,  and 
others ;  but  Mr.  Morley  is  the  first  President  whose 
claims  rest  upon  his  merits,  as  a  publicist  and  littera¬ 
teur.  From  a  |>olitical  point  of  view,  the  directors  of  the 
Institute  are  to  be  not  the  less  congratulated  on  the 
choice  they  have  made,  for  there  is  scarcely  one  of  the 
rising  men  of  the  time  who  have  laboured  more  steadily 
and  eftectively  in  the  cause  of  free- thought  and  free- 
spcech  ;  and  on  all  occasions  his  readiness  to  allow  each 
side  of  important  questions  to  be  discussed  without  par¬ 
tiality,  in  the  review  of  which  he  is  the  responsible 
director,  shows  that  he  is  endowed  with  that  true  spirit 
of  liberty  which  is  ready  to  accord  a  respectful  bearing 
to  opponents.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Morley  has  never 
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We  learn  that  a  Conference  of  Delegates  of  those 
German  States  which  possess  a  seaboard  will  take  place 
about  three  weeks  hence,  for  the  object  of  establishing 
a  Common  Court  of  Inquiry  into  maritime  disasters. 
It  is  expected  that  this  consultation  will  lead  to  the 
establishment  of  a  German  Board  of  Trade,  similar  to 
the  one  existing  here,  which  will  operate  for  the  Em¬ 
pire  at  largo.  Since  the  exclusion  of  Austria  from  the 
German  Confederacy,  and  the  annexation  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein  and  Hanover  to  the  Prussian  Kingdom,  the 
German  States  possessing  a  seaboard  are  compo.sed, 
besides  Prussia,  of  Oldenburg  and  Mecklenburg,  to 
which  the  Hanse-towns,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Lii- 
beck,  though  situated  a  little  more  inland,  might  be 
added  on  account  of  their  maritime  connection.  At 
Hamburg,  whose  shipping  interest  is  one  of  the  largest 
in  continental  Europe,  the  German  See~Warte  will  be 
established,  the  director  of  which  will  be  Dr.  Neumayer, 
who  is  well  known  in  this  country  also  through  his 
former  activity  in  Australia,  and  whose  meteorological 
researches  have  earned  him  some  fame.  Next  to  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  United  States,  Germany  has,  for  some  time 
past,  had  the  most  considerable  merchant  fleet  in  the 
world.  It  is,  therefore,  easily  to  be  understood  that  she 
should  desire  to  bring  the  decision  of  questions  con¬ 
nected  withher  seafaring  interests  under  a  Reicha-See- 
Amf,  or  common  Board  of  Maritime  Control.  In  this 
matter,  the  Government  at  Berlin  only  yields  to  the 
often  preferred  demands  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  to 
the  wishes  of  the  nation  in  general. 


scheme.  If,  however,  we  might  be  allowed  to  make  a 
suggestion,  we  would  hint  that  constant  changes  of 
uniform  cause  great  expense  to  officers,  especially  when 
the  addition  of  gold  lace  forms  the  chief  alteration.  No 
doubt  the  Duke  had  in  view  the  improvement  of  trade 
when  sanctioning  the  new  patterns.  Without  such 
alterations,  what  would  become  of  the  military  tailors 
at  the  West  Eud  ?  This  consideration  unquestionably 
carries  weight ;  but  as  Artillery  oflSicers  are  not  generally 
well  off,  we  think  it  would  perhaps  have  been  better  to 
stimulate  trade  at  the  expense  of  the  Guards. 


We  believe  the  news  about  disturbances  in  the  Belgian 
mining  districts  to  have  been  greatly  exaggerated,  though 
there  cannot  be  any  doubt,  both  alwut  the  seriou  sness  of 
the  trade  disputes,  and  the  advanced  political  views  of 
the  population  of  those  districts.  They  are  generally  re¬ 
garded  as  the  centre  of  democratic  feelings  in  that  little 
kingdom.  Within  the  last  fortnight  much  alarm  was 
spread ;  it  having  been  bruited  about  that  large  supplies 
of  old  muskets  were  being  sold  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Charleroi,  and  in  several  of  the  larger  Belgian  towns, 
such  as  Brussels  and  Antwerp,  at  the  nominal  price  of 
five  francs,  and  even  2  fr.  50  cent.  The  source 
whence  these  supplies  of  arms  came  was  said  to  be  a 
great  mystery.  It  was  also  stated  that  a  new  “  Song  of 
the  Gneux”  was  being  sung  all  over  the  country  by  the 
working  population  ;  a  song  of  a  strongly  revolutionary 
character,  which  called  upon  the  “  Lion  of  Flanders  ”  to 
rise  in  his  might.  The  Romanist  Press  having  hastened 
to  reprint  this  song,  the  suspicion  arose  that  it  had  been 
fabricated  by  an  Ultramontane  poet.  Others,  on  the 
contrary,  declared  that  the  song  was  directed  against  the 
Ultramontanes  themselves.  Whilst  some  of  the  main¬ 
springs  of  the  existing  agitation  thus  remain  shrouded  in 
darkness,  a  conflict  attended  with  blood.shed  is  reported 
to  have  occurred  between  the  military  and  the  miners. 
Until  now,  no  confirmation  has,  however,  come  in ;  and 
a  correspondent  of  ours,  whilst  averring  that  military 
precautions  had  to  be  taken,  is  inclined  to  treat  the 
reports  in  question  as  greatly  overdrawn. 


Some  little  time  ago,  a  Dissenting  divine  anathe¬ 
matised  the  stage  as  being  “a  naughty  adjunct  to  the 
fashionable  world,  and  to  certain  exalted  persons  moving 
therein.”  And,  no  doubt,  the  stage  has  been  “  naughty  ” 
of  late.  Opera-bouffe  has  sat,  like  Hood’s  nightmare- 
pig,  on  the  paternal  breast  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain. 
And  as  to  the  hapless  taster  of  the  poisoned  drink,  tiio 
“  Examiner  of  Plays  ”  already  has  in  his  anxiety  for 
morals  Covent  Garden-way,  worn  his  soul  to  a  spiritual 
skeleton.  Time  was — before  the  fatal  appointment — when 
he,  too,  could  sleep  o*  nights ;  but  let  us  not  dwell  upon 
it.  Theatrical  goings-on  are  admitted  to  be  “naughty” 
— 80  naughty  that  Mr.  Chatterton,  the  great  Shakes¬ 
pearian,  himself  has  been  forced  to  confess  that,  as 
against  “  legs  in  tights,”  his  beloved  “  Shakespeare  spells 
ruin  and  Byron  (not,  of  course,  H.  J.)  spells  bank¬ 
ruptcy.”  But  when  things  are  at  their  worst,  they 
begin  to  mend.  The  favourable  turn  would  seem  to  have 
come.  Mr.  Horace  Wigan  informs  us,  by  advertise¬ 
ment,  that  “  eminent  divines  have  pronounced  ‘  All  for 
Her’  to  be  a  convincing  proof  that  the  stage  is  an 
adjunct  to  the  pulpit.” 


Mr.  Flower’s  pamphlet  on  the  useless  cruelty  of  the 
bearing  rein  has  had  a  very  marked  effect.  “  On  the 
29th  of  October  last,”  he  says  in  a  recent  letter  to  a 
contemporary,  “  an  observer  noticed  that  there  were 
15  per  cent,  without  that  instrument  of  torture,  and 
one  day  last  week  I  commissioned  a  person  on  whom  I 
could  rely  to  watch  for  about  an  hour  in  Oxford-street 
and  the  Park.  The  result  was — in  Oxford-street,  out 
of  50  single-horse  carriages,  there  wore  20  with¬ 
out  bearing  reins  ;  out  of  32  pair-horse,  there  were 
9  without.  In  the  Park,  in  the  afternoon,  out  of  80 
single-horse  carriages,  there  were  32  without,  and 
out  of  98  pairs,  there  were  16  without.  This  shows  that 
the  humane  cause  is  progressing,  but  there  is  much 
more  to  be  done.”  It  is  seldom  that  any  writing  pro¬ 
duces  so  immediate  an  effect.  The  coachmen  of  the 
“  Upper  Ten  ”  are  chiefly  to  blame  for  the  bearing 
rein ;  they  seem  to  think  it  indispensable  to  their 
notions  of  showy  “action.”  Horses  are  nowhere  to 
be  seen  strapped  up  so  tightly  as  at  the  entrance  to 
a  fa.shionablo  “  rink.”  Masters  and  mistresses  should 
only  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  useless  cruelty  of  the 
practice  to  put  a  stop  to  it. 


The  Comraander-in-Chief  has  hit  upon  a  happy  plan 
for  bringing  the  Artillery  up  to  the  requirements  of  the 


for  bringing  the  Artillery  up  to  the  requirements  of  the 
mobilisation  scheme.  It  will  be  remembered  that  about 
340  field  guns  are  required  for  this  purpose.  His  Royal 
Highness  has,  therefore,  ordered  the  officers  to  provide 
themselves  forthwith  with  stable-jackets  and  mess 
waistcoats  of  a  new  and  more  elaborate  pattern.  The 
former  are  to  be  edged  all  round  with  rather  broad 
gold  lace,  so  that  their  wearers  may  be  more  readily 
distinguished  as  officers  by  the  enemy.  When  wearing 
the  present  stable-jacket.  Artillery  officers  are,  it  appears, 
liable  to  be  mistaken  for  staff-sergeants,  and  the  latter 
for  their  superiors.  As  this  blunder  will  no  longer  be 
possible,  we  congratulate  the  sei*geants  on  having  es¬ 
caped  from  a  false  position,  which  exposed  them  to  the 
chance  of  being  shot  by  mistake.  So  far  all  is  as  it 
should  be,  and  Mr.  Holms  will  no  doubt  refrain  from 
further  comments  on  the  inadequacy  of  our  existing 
artillery  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  mobilisation 


Archbishop  Trench,  in  his  ‘  Study  of  Wonls,’  gives  as 
a  derivtation  of  “poltroon,”  “police  tnmeOf'*  or  one 
whose  thumb  has  been  cut  off.  The  loss  of  tho  right 
thumb  incapacitated  a  man  from  drawing  tho  bow ; 
hence,  in  the  time  of  the  Plantagonets,  men  who  did  not 
wish  to  be  called  upon  to  serve  in  war,  mutilated  them¬ 
selves  to  this  extent,  so  as  to  claim  exemption.  The 
Latin  official  designation,  attached  to  the  muster-rolls  of 
such  men,  was  that  which  we  have  above  quoted.  Pro¬ 
bably  it  got  to  be  written,  for  brevity’s  sake,  only  in  first 
syllables,  like  “  nem.  con.**  and  “  infra  dig.**  in  our  own 
days ;  and  so  at  last  trnne.**  shaped  itself  into 

“  poltron  ”  or  “  poltroon,”  and  came  to  mean  a  shirking 
coward.  Meantime,  according  to  “  Vigilans,”  in  the 
Daily  Telegraphy  history  has  been  to  some  extent  repro¬ 
ducing  itself.  One  lad  in  a  training-ship  having  lost 
the  top  joint  of  his  forefinger,  and  so  being  less  handy 
as  a  reefer,  was  allowed  to  learn  stoking,  a  calling  at 
which  he  could  eventually  earn  25^.  to  10/.  as  a  sailor. 
Fired  by  the  example  of  his  good  luck,  several  otlw 
boys  have  been  lopping  off  their  forefinger  joints,  with 
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Kngland  is  to  place  such,  a  fleet  off  the  coast  as 
will  silence  the  Carlist  batteries.”  “  If  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Madrid,”  the  Times  adds,  “will  not  thus 
protect  its  own  coasts,  it  must  pay  for  any  damage  that 
may  be  done  by  its  rebellious  subjects.” 


the  aid  of  a  knife  and  a  belaying-pin.  The  further 
moral  of  this  is,  that  these  boys  do  not  stick  at  trifles 
when  they  want  to  gain  their  ends — of  liberty  or  other¬ 
wise  ;  and  that,  unless  precautions  are  taken,  we  have 
not  seen  the  last  of  incendiarism  in  training-ships. 

The  public  are  not  aware  of  the  ease  with  which 
admission  may  be  obtained  to  Woolwich  Arsenal.  Great 
difficulties  are  no  doubt  encountered  when  the  attempt 
is  made  through  authorised  channels.  But  where  there 
is  a  will,  there  are  other  ways.  Very  recently  a  country 
gentleman,  who  had  failed  to  procure  the  official  card  of 
admission,  determined  to  inspect  the  outside  of  the  great 
workshop  since  ho  could  not  see  the  interior.  While  pro¬ 
ceeding  down  the  river,  he  fell  into  conversation  with  a 
workman,  and  mentioned  his  grievance,  at  the  same  time 
asking  whether  the  authorities  at  Woolwich  would  be 
likely  to  let  him*  pass  into  the  Arsenal.  The  man 
derided  the  notion ;  they  were  very  particular  about 
strangers.  But  the  matter  might  be  managed  in  another 
way.  “  Walk  slap  through  the  gate,  sir,  looking  straight 
ahead,  and  don’t  say  nothing  to  nobody.  That’s  the 
way  the  Woolwich  folks  get  in  when  they  want  to.” 
The  gentleman  did  as  he  was  bidden,  and  for  several 
hours  wandered  about  the  Arsenal  without  let  or  hin¬ 
drance.  As  chance  would  have  it,  he  was  an  Irishman, 
with  a  redoubtable  brogue.  What  if  he  had  been  a 
Fenian,  with  a  coal-torpedo  or  two  in  his  pockets  ? 

A  political  Paley  endeavouring  to  explain  the  system 
on  which  our  diplomatic  knowledge  is  obtained  by  the 
argument  of  design  would  have  considerable  difficulty  in 
accounting  for  the  whims  and  vagaries  of  the  responsible 
beings  to  whom  the  selection  of  our  agents  is  intrusted. 
If  there  is  one  man  above  all  others  in  the  employ  of 
ho  Foreign  Office  whose  services  and  special  knowledge 
of  Turkish  men  and  manners  would  be  of  the  highest 
value  at  the  present  juncture,  it  is  Mr.  William  Gifford 
Palgrave.  Not  only  has  he  held  office  in  Turkey,  but 
he  has  been  sent  on  missions  to  Southern  Russia  and 
the  Principalities,  and  is  so  thoroughly  versed  in  all  the 
[ihases  of  Bosnian  and  Herzegovinian  politics  that  last 
Session  his  work  on  the  Christian  provinces  of  Turkey 
was  cited  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  the  most  reliable 
authority  on  the  subject.  It  might  reasonably  be  anti¬ 
cipated  under  these  circumstances  that  Mr.  Palgrave 
would  at  this  moment  be  at  Salonica,  Bosna  Serai,  or 
llugusa.  But  if  common  report  bo  credited  Mr.  Pal¬ 
grave  is  not  a  persona  grata  in  the  eyes  of  certain  per¬ 
manent  officials  at  the  Foreign  Office,  and  they,  helped 
on  no  doubt  by  the  jealousy  of  ignorance,  which  reigns 
supreme  at  our  Embassy  at  Constantinople  and  our 
Consulate  at  Alexandria,  have  contrived  to  get  Mr.  Pal¬ 
grave  sent  to  the  other  side  of  the  world,  where  his  acute 
perceptions  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  Oriental 
habits  and  modes  of  thought  are  absolutely  thrown  away. 
It  is  little  short  of  a  public  scandal  that  such  things 
should  bo  permitted,  and  that  the  permanent  irrespon¬ 
sible  subordinates  of  a  public  department  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  unchecked  to  thwart  and  hoodwink  their 
responsible  Parliamentary  chief. 

The  Times  has  been  taking  the  Government  severely 
to  task  for  a  want  of  spirit  in  regard  to  Carlist  outrages 
on  British  ships.  The  Carlists  have  formed  an  incon¬ 
venient  habit  of  firing  from  their  batteries  on  the  Bis¬ 
cayan  coast,  when  they  have  no  better  means  of  passing 
the  time,  at  any  vessel  that  may  happen  to  come  within 
reach ;  and  our  Government,  instead  of  insisting  that 
the  Spanish  Government  must  render  its  coasts  safe  for 
friendly  traders,  has  taken  the  singularly  mild  course  of 
merely  inserting  in  the  London  Gazette  a  warning  to 
British  vessels  that  they  had  better  keep  out  of  reach 
of  the  Carlist  batteries.  The  official  notice  gives  the 
names  of  the  most  dangerous  places,  and  “  considerately 
adds,”  as  the  Times  says,  “that  the  whole  of  the 
Spanish  coast  to  the  eastward  of  Bilboa  should  be 
avoided.”  The  Times  argues  that  the  Spanish  Govern¬ 
ment  has  a  sufficient  fleet  to  maintain  the  peace  of  its 
own  coasts,  and  that  “  the  plain  duty  of  Spain  to 


THE  MARSHAL  AND  HIS  MINISTERS. 

The  approach  of  the  elections  in  France  has  produced 
a  tension  of  feeling  among  French  politicians  which  for 
some  days  warranted  the  gravest  anxieties.  M.  Buffet 
has  been  convinced  by  the  reports  of  his  Prefects  and 
the  angry  admissions  in  Conservative  organs  in  the 
provinces,  that  the  battle  is  going  against  him  at  the 
elections  as  it  did  in  the  Assembly.  It  was  apparent 
that  the  Councils- General  and  Commercial  Councils 
would  send  to  the  Senate  at  least  an  equal  proportion 
of  steady  Republicans  as  had  been  sent,  beyond’  the 
hopes  of  Republicans  themselves,  by  the  choice  of  the 
deputies.  The  elections  to  the  Lower  Chamber  were  less 
easily  calculable,  but  there  was  ample  reason  to  believe 
that,  unless  some  movement  of  panic  or  indignation 
should  interfere — driving  the  men  of  the  Left  Centre 
back  to  the  form  of  Conservatism  with  which  the 
Marshal-President  has  identified  himself,  and  exciting 
the  men  of  the  Left  to  warlike  ardours  which  might 
be  denounced  as  Radicalism — the  Republican  alliance 
would  be  successful  everywhere,  except  in  a  few 
departments  where  the  Benapartists  formed  their 
power  on  the  predominance  of  material  interests. 
It  seemed  impossible  to  arouse  such  alarms  effec¬ 
tively,  though  M.  Buffet  and  his  Conservative  news¬ 
papers  laboured  assiduously  at  the  work.  The  “radicals” 
persisted  in  their  embarrassing  placidity  ;  not  a  word 
was  uttered  that  the  most  timid  bourgeois  could  inter¬ 
pret  as  a  menace  of  social  or  political  revolution.  The 
candidates  selected  almost  everywhere  by  the  united 
section  of  the  Left  were  men  of  well-known  character 
and  standing  not  more  terrible  in  their  political  views 
than  English  Whigs,  country  gentlemen,  and  men  of 
business  converted  to  Liberal  views  by  the  excesses  of 
that  Conservatism  which  the  Due  de  Broglie  and  M. 
Buffet  have  borrowed  from  the  Second  Empire.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Left  Centre,  which  certainly  reaped  the 
chief  immediate  benefits  of  this  policy,  stood  firm  to  the 
alliance.  In  vain  M.  Buffet  called  on  them  to  join  the 
union  of  all  Conservatives,  which  he  had  attempted  to 
patch  up  at  the  last  moment  after  his  failure  to  return 
an  exclusive  Right  Centre  list  of  Senators  from  the 
Assembly  ;  the  Bonapartists  were  the  only  Conserva¬ 
tives  who  frankly  consented  to  enter  into  this  union, 
and  this  fact  was  sufficient  to  put  an  end  to  any 
hankerings  the  Left  Centre  might  have  after  V  Union 
Conservatrice.  It  became  necessary  for  M.  Buffet  to  adopt 
some  other  means  of  inspiring  alarm  since  the  attempt 
to  dress  up  the  “  Red  Spectre”  had  once  more  failed. 

The  plan  adopted  by  M.  Buffet  deserves  credit  for 
ingenuity,  and  indeed  is  unmistakably  the  handiwork  of 
that  master  of  political  craft,  the  Due  de  Broglie.  This 
fact  may  comfort  dispirited  Republicans,  for  every  “  in¬ 
fernal  machine  ”  that  the  Due  de  Broglie  has  constructed 
has  exploded  prematurely,  and  irreparably  damaged 
some  ambition  of  his  own.  M.  Buffet  and  the  Marsh^al- 
President  are,  however,  only  puppets  in  the  hands  of 
the  most  unlucky,  the  most  unprincipled,  and,  we  are 
glad  to  believe,  the  most  irretrievably  unpopular  of 
bVench  politicians ;  and  the  Due  has  persuaded  his 
friends  to  frighten  the  Left  Centre  out  of  its  Republican 
connections  with  the  obscure  threat  of  a  coup  d'Mat. 
There  are  several  objections  to  this  course,  the  most 
important  being  that  in  Franco  a  threat  from  the 
execution  of  which  the  person  threatening  shrinks  is 
taken  as  a  sign  of  weakness,  and  sends  the  ^timid  at 
once  in  the  opposite  direction.  But  it  is  very*doubtful 
whether  Marshal  MacMahon,  if  he  was  bold  enough  to 
attempt  to  carryout  the  menace  of  a  coup  d'etat  without 
fairly  trying  the  experiment  of  Constitutional  govern¬ 
ment,  could  dispose  of  the  armed  force  of  the  nation. 
Things  are  not  now  as  they  were  in  1851 ;  the  army 
was  then  debauched  with  bribes,  and  had  been  carefully 
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placed  under  the  direct  command  of  tho  tools  of  the  is  now  thought,  however,  that  the  Marshal’s  strong 
Eljsee ;  the  country  had  grown  thoroughly  tired  of  words  are  not  to  be  taken  in  their  literal  meaning,  and 
a  prolonged  and  barren  contest  between  the  executive  as  this  feeling  grows  there  will  bo  less  risk  of  panic 
and  the  Legislative  Powers  ;  above  all,  men’s  minds  among  the  Left  Centre  and  of  indignant  excitement 
were  still  weighed  down  with  tho  recollections  of  the  among  the  real  Republicans.  Nevertheless,  it  is  plain 
terrible  days  of  June,  and  the  “Red  Spectre”  was  a  that  we  have  again  plunged  into  uncertainties,  and 


painful  reality  to  the  French  imagination.  None  of  that  gusts  of  personal  will  have  taken  the  place  of  the 
these  favouring  conditions  now  exist,  and  if  the  Marshal  calculable  elements  of  Constitutionalism. 


were  to  make  a  coup  cVetat  he  would  have  to  run  a 
tremendous  risk  of  failure.  It  is  believed,  however, 
that  the  Marshal,  though  a  dull  and  obstinate  man,  with 
no  more  conception  of  tho  true  meaning  of  Cpnstitu- 
tional  government  than  his  own  jack-boots,  is  honest 


PARTY  ALLEGIANCE. 

What  are  tho  duties  of  a  Liberal  leader  ?  Tho  question 


according  to  his  lights,  and  that  he  will  not  attempt  to  has  often  been  brought  to  the  front  in  the  course  of  this 
overthrow  the  Constitution  which  he  is  pledged  to  recess,  and  it  is  again  raised  by  Sir  William  Ilarcourt’s 
support  until  at  least  he  finds  his  relations  with  the  third  speech  at  Oxford,  in  which,  having  returned  to 
Assembly  brought  to  a  dead-lock.  But  this  compara-  his  natural  orbit  after  the  vagaries  of  tho  season,  he 
tively  moderate  view  is  capable'  of  being  put  into  very  reminds  us  once  more  that,  like  tho  poet  Dryden,  ho 
striking  language,  and  M.  Buffet,  at  the  prompting  of  can  “  speak  severely  with  more  ease  than  ho  can  speak 
the  Due  de  Broglie,  has  succeeded  in  getting  the  gently.”  “  You,  at  least,”  he  said  to  his  constituents. 
Marshal  to  put  his  name  to  a  proclamation  that  has  “  will  not  deem  me  capable  of  tho  paltry  vanity  and 
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occasioned  intense  and  justifiable  excitement.  The  culpable  folly  of  assuming  to  lay  down  a  political  pro- 
Marshal’s  barrack-room  ignorance  of  the  political  signifi-  gramme  for  the  Liberty  party.  To  define  and  to  direct 
cance  of  words  is  the  only  excuse  for  his  mischievous  tho  policy  of  that  party  is  the  office  of  its  recognised 
language.  He  says :  “  I  think  that  our  institutions  leader.  I  am,  by  your  favour,  a  member — I  hope  a 
ought  not  to  be  revised  before  having  been  honestly  tried,  faithful  and  loyal  member — of  that  party,  who  desires  to 
But  to  try  them  as  the  salvation  of  France  requires,  the  stand  by  it  in  its  distress,  and  to  the  extent  of  his  power 
conservative  and  truly  liberal  policy  which  I  have  always  to  aid  it  in  its  difficulties  ;  and  it  is  my  wish,  as  it  is  my 
intended  should  prevail  is  indispensable.”  He  appeals  duty,  not  to  embarrass  but  to  support  the  action  of  those 
almost  in  M.  Buffet’s  phrases  for  a  union  of  Conserva-  who  are  its  legitimate  and  trustworthy  chiefs.  The  last 
tives,  whom  he  invites  to  “  rally  around  my  government.”  thing  I  should  dream  of  doing  would  be  with  a  vain  pre- 
“  It  is  necessary,”  he  goes  on  to  say,  “that  tho  sacred  sumption  to  usurp  their  functions  and  to  assume  their 
rights  which  survive  all  Governmental  changes,  and  the  authority.”  Now,  this  is  a  very  clear  statement.  At  filrst 
legitimate  interests  which  every  Administration  is  bound  sight  it  strikes  one  as  being  clear  and  straightforward, 
to  protect,  should  enjoy  full  security  under  a  strong  and  and  when  it  is  closely  scanned  it  is  seen  to  contain  two 
respected  Government.  It  is  necessary  not  only  to  propositions,  both  of  which  stand  out  with  the  utmost 
disarm  those  who  might  disturb  this  security  in  the  distinctness,  one  that  it  is  the  office  of  tho  recognised 
present,  but  to  discourage  those  who  threaten  it  in  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  party  to  define  and  direct  its  policy, 
future  by  tho  propagation  of  anti-social  doctrines  and  and  the  other  that  it  is  no  part  of  Sir  William  Harcourt’s 
revolutionary  programmes.”  And  he  concludes  with  intention  to  usurp  that  office. 

the  pregnant  intimation  that  France  may  count  upon  These  propositions  stand  clearly  expressed  at  the  be- 
his  exercising  the  power  with  which  ho  was  invested  ginning  of  Sir  W.  Harcourt’s  speech,  but  the  body  of 
“  without  weakness.”  his  speech  hardly  bears  them  out.  It  would  be  exces- 

The  occasion  which  drew  forth  and  justified  these  sively  difficult  to  lay  down  in  general  terms,  applicable 
solemn  warnings  to  the  French  electors,  that  they  must  to  all  times  and  circumstances,  the  duties  of  a  Parlia- 
only  return  Conservative  candidates  or  otherwise,  is  mentary  leader.  In  the  ordinary  plain  mind,  in  which 
curiously  inadequate.  The  Left  Centre  is  represented  distinctions  are  not  formulated  with  logic^  precision,  ho 
in  tho  Cabinet  by  M.  Leon  Say,  and  M.  Buffet  before  is  probably  conceived  most  usually  as  a  member  of  Par- 
he  played  his  trump  card  of  the  Marshal’s  manifesto  liament  who  makes  great  speeches  on  great  occasions, 
had  endeavoured  to  keep  on  apparently  civil  terms  with  But  without  entering  into  the  general  question,  it  is  worth 
the  Left  Centre.  But  when  a  policy  of  terror  was  remarking  that  though  Sir  W.  Harcourt  professes  tho 
adopted  M.  Leon  Say  was  informed  that  he  must  with-  utmost  loyalty  to  his  recognised  chiefs,  he  is  at  variance 
draw  his  name  from  tho  Senatorial  list  of  the  Republi-  with  them  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  speech, 
cans  in  the  Seine  et  Oise  or  surrender  his  portfolio,  and  that  he  lays  down  even  in  the  opening  sentences 
M.  Say  immediately  chose  the  latter  course ;  and  it  is  which  vfe  have  quoted  a  theory  of  the  duties  of 
difficult  to  see  how  he  could  with  any  show  of  dignity  the  Liberal  leader  at  the  present  time  which  is  directly 
have  acted  otherwise.  His  colleagues  in  the  Republican  opposed  to  that  laid  down  by  Lord  Hartington  a  few 
list  were  two  of  the  most  respected  public  men  in  the  De-  weeks  ago  at  Bristol  and  Sheffield.  We  have  no  wish 
partment,  large  proprietors  and  manufacturers  who  had  to  catch  at  the  words  “  define  and  direct,”  but  it  is 
accepted  the  Republic  as  M.  Say  himself  had  done,  after  tolerably  clear  to  anyone  who  reads  Lord  Hartington’s 
a  long  and  disappointing  experience  of  the  degeneracy  of  recent  speeches  that  he  abrogated  for  tho  time  being,  as 
Orleanism.  They  were  opposed  by  an  undisguised  useless  in  the  present  state  of  things,  the  function  of 
Bonapartist  list.  Did  M.  Buffet  expect  M.  Say  to  ally  defining  and  directing  the  policy  of  tho  Liberal  party, 
himself  with  the  dregs  of  the  Empire  ?  At  any  rate,  M.  Tho  policy  of  the  party  as  a  party,  he  said  in  effect, 
Say’s  firm  attitude,  in  which  he  was  supported  rather  un-  must  remain  for  the  present  undefined  and  undirected ; 
expectedly  by  M.  Dufaure,  alarmed  both  tho  Marshal  the  time  for  defining  and  directing  has  not  yet  come, 
and  M.  Buffet.  M.  Say  was  besought  to  withdraw  his  “  But  that,”  Sir  W.  Harcourt  may  cry,  “  is  precisely 
resignation,  and  it  was  arranged  that  the  general  basis  what  I  said.  I  said  that  it  is  tho  duty  of  the  leader  and 
of  a  common  understanding  should  be  drawn  up  by  the  not  of  the  full  private  to  issue  tho  programme,  to  give 
Cabinet.  M.  Dufaure  drew  up  a  document  which  was  the  order  for  tho  attack,  and  that  the  time  is  not  yet 
apparently  comprehensive  enough  to  include  everybody  come.”  Identical,  however,  as  the  two  statements  of 
except  the  old  Republicans  by  conviction,  but  it  pro-  a  leader’s  duty  appear  to  be  on  the  surface,  there  is  a 
bably  spoke  too  respectfully  of  the  Republic,  for  M.  wide  difference  between  them.  For  what  was  the  alter- 


Buffet  fiercely  rejected  it.  The  crisis  therefore  remained  native  that  Lord  Hartington  proposed  ?  He  recom- 
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undetermined.  It  was  only  brought  to  an  end 
by  the  issue  of  the  Marshal’s  proclamation,  which 


mended  that  the  Liberal  policy  for  the  time  being  should 
be  purposely  left  undefined ;  but  he  recommended  at 


seemed  at  first  formidable  enough  to  provoke  another  the  same  time  that  action  should  be  taken  towards 
and  a  more  dangerous  crisis,  and  to  compel  the  retire-  making  it  definite.  Recognising  the  sufficiently  plain 
Dient  not  of  M.  Leon  Say  and  M.  Dufaure  alone,  but  fact  that  while  the  Conservatives  are  in  power,  nothing 
•of  all  the  Ministers  with  any  tincture  of  Liberalism.  It  can  be  done  to  carry  any  reform  into  execution,  he  advised 
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those  advanced  members  of  the  party  who  are  deeply  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  advantage  of  particular  measures,  to  do 
their  utmost  for  the  spread  of  their  convictions.  He 
extended  the  hand  of  brotherhood  to  the  “  agitators,” 
admitting  at  least  that  their  aims  were  patriotic.  If 
they  cared  to  press  their  views  by  means  of  programmes, 
he  saw  no  reasonable  objection  to  that,  only  he,  the 
responsible  leader  of  the  party,  refused  to  commit  the 
party  to  any  programme  till  its  promoters  had  succeeded 
in  convincing  the  bulk  of  the  party.  His  cry  practically 
was,  “  Ho !  everyone  that  liath  a  crotchet  or  a  pro¬ 
gramme,  go  and  preach  it  with  all  ^our  might ;  and  if  | 
you  persuade  the  country  that  it  is  a  well-grounded 
crotchet,  a  programme  that  is  for  the  common  good, 
you  may  rely  upon  receiving  my  help  to  place  it  among 
the  laws  and  the  statutes.”  Lord  Hartington  endea¬ 
voured  to  promote  a  good  understanding  between  ad¬ 
vanced  reformers  and  moderate  reformers  by  represent¬ 
ing  the  latter  as  being  open  to  convection. 

Sir  W.  Harcourt’s  conception  of  what  the  Liberal 
party  ought  to  do  in  the  absence  of  a  generally  accepted 
programme  is  the  extreme  opposite  of  this.  He  would 
simply  have  Liberals  remain  inactive  till  their  opponents 
were  enervated  by  the  sweets  of  Capua.  A  Government, 
he  says,  is  never  turned  out — they  turn  themselves  out ; 
and  apparently,  although  for  his  own  part  he  professes 
himself  very  little  enamoured  of  ottice,  and  shakes 
his  head  sadly  at  the  “  raw  spectator  ”  who  is 
dazzled  by  the  trappings  and  the  paraphernalia  of 
office  in  believing  it  to  bo  the  summum  honum  of 
political  life,  ho  considers  it  the  whole  duty  of  the 
Liberal  party  to  wait  till  the  Conservatives  have 
turned  themselves  out,  and  then  to  walk  in.  Against 
the  agitators  to  whom,  for  the  time  being.  Lord  Harting¬ 
ton  had  handed  over  the  task  of  shaping  Liberal  policy. 
Sir  W.  Harcourt  pours  out  the  vials  of  his  wrath. 
“The  amateur  manufacturers  of  programmes,”  he  said, 
“  are  the  common  nuisances  of  parties.  They  are  the 
charlatans  of  politics.  Like  the  critics  in  ‘  Lothair,’ 
they  are  recruited  from  the  disappointed  pretenders,  the 
neglected  doctrinaires,  the  hopeless  failures  of  public  life. 
There  are  plenty  of  these  wiseacres  about,  but  I  am  not 
anxious  to  enlist  myself  in  the  regiment.  They  always 
know  why  everything  has  gone  wrong.  The  reason  is 
obvious — it  is  because  their  advice  has  not  been  followed. 
The  world  is  out  of  joint  becau.se  it  has  had  the  good  sense 
to  treat  their  penances  with  just  the  amount  of  respect 
they  deserve.  Gentlemen,  the  first  piece  of  advice  I  will 
olfer  you,  if  you  desire  to  organise,  is  to  beware  of  the 
dealers  in  programmes.  .  .  .  The  word  programme  is 
not  an  Englisli  word,  nor  does  it  represent  an  Eng¬ 
lish  idea.”  What  the  English  people  mean  when 
they  use  the  word  programme,  or  whether  they  mean 
anything  at  all,  it  might  bo  difficult  to  say ;  but  it  is 
tolerably  obvious  who  Sir  W.  Harcourt  means  when  he 
speaks  of  “dealei’s  in  programmes.”  He  means  those 
who  think  that  the  English  nation  would  be  still  stronger, 
happier,  and  more  prosperous  even  than  it  is,  if  certain 
reforms  were  effected.  The  leader  of  the  Liberal  party 
has  onlered  these  men  into  the  ‘‘  imminent  deadly 
breach,”  promising  to  follow  them  and  help  to  secure 
their  conquest  when  they  hav’e  opened  up  a  way.  But 
Sir  W.  Harcourt  throws  himself  in  their  path,  vituperates 
them,  and  orders  them  back.  Ho  “  will  not  march 
through  Coventry  with  them,  that’s  flat,”  and  he  will 
not  let  them  march  either,  if  he  can  help  it.  In  fact. 
Sir  W.  Harcourt,  while  modestly  proclaiming  himself  a 

allegiance  to  his  recognised 
chiefs,  has  in  the  very  same  breath  been  committing 
an  act  of  the  grossest  disobedience.  “  If  every  full 
priv’ate  is  to  issue  orders,”  and  counter-orders  to  his 
chief  too,  “  what  is  to  become  of  the  discipline  of  the 
troops  ?  ” 

Wo  could  have  pardoned  Sir  W.  Harcourt  for  the  in¬ 
consistency  of  his  speech  if  the  temper  of  it  had  been 
wtter.  But  it  is  almost  more  pointedly  opposed  to  Lord 
Hartington’s  policy  in  spirit  than  it  is  in  substance.  No- 
l)^y  desires  that  Sir  W.  Harcourt  should  “go  about 
giving  idedgos  right  and  left,  and  embracing  the  par¬ 
ticular  dogma  of  every  section  in  turn.”  He  has  a 


right  which  no  reasonable  person  would  think  of  dis¬ 
puting,  to  act,  speak,  and  write  in  accordance  with  his 
own  sympathies  and  convictions.  But  if  he  is  really 
anxious  for  the  union  of  the  Liberal  party,  and,  above  all, 
if  ho  is  of  opinion  that  the  question  of  organisation  de¬ 
pends  on  “  the  temper  and  spirit  of  the  mass  of  the 
party,”  he  ought  to  set  a  better  example  by  toning  down 
the  expression  of  such  of  his  “  sympathies  ”  as  take  the 
form  of  a  bitter  dislike  to  Liberal  progress.  If  he  cannot 
rein  in  his  virulent  abuse  of  those  members  of  the 
Liberal  party  who  take  a  different  view  of  the  necessi¬ 
ties  of  the  country  and  the  duties  of  Liberals,  he  would 
better  consult  party  homogeneity  and  his  own  honour  if 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  vary  “  the  infinite  boredom  of 
politics  ”  from  the  other  side  of  the  House.  If  he  had 
merely  objected  to  the  premature  drawing  up  of  a  pro¬ 
gramme,  there  would  .have  been  no  fault  to  find 
with  him.  Liberals  need  be  in  no  hurry  about  a 
programme  or  a  cry.  Sir  W.  Harcourt  very  justly 
protested  against  its  being  said  that,  “  You  must 
have  a  good  cry,  or  you  will  never  get  back 
to  office.”  As  ho  said,  “  the  policy  suggested  and 
the  motives  imputed  are  equally  repugnant  to  the 
sentiments  of  honour  and  of  patriotism.  The  English 
nation  has  an  instinctive  and  a  just  distrust  of 
those  who  shape  their  policy  solely  with  a  view  to 
power.”  With  that  we  all  agree.  But  the  English 
nation  has  also  a  just  distrust  of  those  who  profess  to 
belong  to  a  party  and  who  play  into  the  hands  of  its 
opponents  by  wantonly  exercising  their  gift  of  strong 
language  at  the  expense  of  party  unity.  If  Sir  W .  Har¬ 
court  had  been  an  independent  member,  if  he  had  never 
held  office,  he  might  have  indulged  his  very  remarkable 
powers  of  vituperation  with  the  utmost  freedom, 
without  giving  anyone  a  right  to  accuse  him  of 
insubordination.  But  under  the  circumstances  he  can¬ 
not  hope  to  retain  public  respect  if  ho  turns  his  danger¬ 
ous  gifts  against  those  with  whom  his  leader  is  desirous 
of  co-operating,  and  without  whose  adherence  his  party 
must  remain  a  disorganised  wreck. 


MR.  HOLMS  ON  ARMY  REFORM. 

There  can  be  little  question  that  good  will  result 
from  the  agitation  taken  in  hand  by  Mr.  Holms.  If  he 
succeeds  in  drawing  attention  to  the  causes  lying  be¬ 
neath  the  present  disorganisation  of  the  army,  some 
errors  of  judgment  as  to  the  modus  operandi  may  well 
be  excused.  It  would  bo  better  perhaps  if  his  utter¬ 
ances  contained  less  invective  and  more  argument — a 
little  of  the  snaviter  in  modo  mixed  with  the  prevailing 
fortlter  in  re.  On  the  other  hand,  he  might  urge  that  the 
British  public  need  trumpet-tones  to  rouse  them  from 
their  fatuous  faith  in  the  tranquilising  assurances  of 
military  officials.  Remembering  what  Mr.  Plimsoll 
effected  at  the  end  of  last  Session  by  an  impassioned 
appeal  to  public  opinion,  Mr.  Holms  probably  thinks 
that  the  cause  he  has  at  heart  will  be  best  promoted  by 
similar  means.  Time  only  will  prove  whether  that 
opinion  is  right  or  wrong.  In  some  cases  fiery  indigna¬ 
tion  and  vehement  denunciation  are  more  efficacious  in 
extirpating  abuses  than  the  most  irresistible  logic. 
Everything  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  defence.  If 
Mr.  Holms,  for  instance,  were  attacking  authorities  who 
had  proved  themselves  open  to  the  light  of  reason,  we 
should  be  disposed  to  consider  his  present  method  of 
procedure  the  reverse  of  judicious.  This  can  scarcely  be 
said,  however,  when  he  leads  a  forlorn  hope  against  the 
War  Office  and  Horse  Guards,  those  famous  head¬ 
quarters  of  dull  obstructiveness.  We  are  inclined  to 
think  that  the  member  for  Hackney  has  chosen  the 
most  practical  way  of  bringing  matters  to  an  issue 
betw’een  himself  and  his  opponents  by  arraigning  them 
before  the  bar  of  public  opinion. 

With  the  substance  of  his  remarks,  both  at  Sheffield 
and  Manchester,  we  cordially  agree.  Indeed,  by  a  curious 
coincidence,  Mr.  Holms  entered  upon  exactly  the  same 
line  of  criticism  in  regard  to  the  Mobilisation  Scheme 
that  we  ourselves  took  on  the  11th  of  last  month.  He 
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showed,  by  reference  to  the  same  official  statistics  from 
which  we  quoted  largely,  that  the  scheme  is  a  mere 
noininis  umbra,  a  wretched  make-believe,  without  bones 
or  muscle  to  give  it  strength.  Not  that  the  plan  is  in 
itself  a  bad  one.  On  the  contrary.  General  Macdougall 
and  Sir  Charles  Ellice  deserve  credit  for  its  drafting, 
which  shows  marks  of  considerable  ability.  Bat  these 
distinguished  officers  could  not  improvise  men  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  and  the  much- vaunted  Mobilisation 
Scheme,  therefore,  remains  a  mere  attenuated  frame¬ 
work,  through  which  the  nation  may  look  in  vain  for  its 
promised  army.  In  some  features,  the  official  plan 
closely  resembles  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Holms  himself 
in  the  work  he  published  last  year.  He  suggested  the 
formation  of  a  certain  number  of  Army  Corps,  each  com¬ 
plete  in  itself,  out  of  the  Home  forces ;  and  this  consti¬ 
tutes  the  leading  principle  of  the  War  Office  scheme. 
But  while  Mr.  Holms’  system  would  give  England  a 
really  mobile  force,  concentrated  in  certain  great  military 
districts,  and  capable  of  marching  on  any  given  point  at 
a  moment’s  notice,  Sir  Charles  Ellice’s  merely  providesfor 
the  gradual  collection  of  troops  at  previously  appointed 
centres.  If  an  enemy  meditating  invasion  consented  to 
wait  until  our  troops  were  massed  in  the  strongest  stra¬ 
tegic  positions,  the  official  plan  would  be  well  enough. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  primary  object  of  mobilisa¬ 
tion  is,  that  every  armed  man  should  be  instantly  avail¬ 
able  for  active  service  at  a  given  point.  This  result 
Mr.  Holms  had  little  difficulty  in  proving  would  not  be 
gained  by  the  scheme  recently  heralded  in  the  Times 
with  a  flourish  of  trumpets.  In  respect  to  facilitating 
concentration  at  the  least  cost,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
giving  the  preference  to  the  organisation  of  our  defensive 
force  as  proposed  by  the  member  for  Hackney.  Where 
he  seems  to  fail  is,  in  making  full  provision  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  legions  that  England,  unlike  most 
great  Powers,  is  obliged  to  keep  up  in  remote  parts  of 
the  world.  India  alone  is  garrisoned,  according  to 
Colonel  Cory,  by  70,000  European  soldiers,  which  means 
an  annual  drain  of  at  least  7,000  men  on  Great  Britain. 
Besides  this  depletion,  there  is  the  relief  of  many  regi¬ 
ments  in  the  colonies  to  be  provided  for,  a  difficult  mattier 
under  a  system  of  short  service.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the 
plan  drawn  out  by  Mr.  Holms  may  be  considered  tenta¬ 
tive  rather  tlian  exhaustive,  more  a  sketch  of  possi¬ 
bilities  than  a  finished  picture  of  final  perfection.  It 
is,  however,  unnecessary  to  say  much  on  this  point,  his 
views  being  set  forth  at  large  in  the  work  previously 
referred  to,  which  may  be  commended  to  army  reformers 
as  a  thoughtful  contribution  to  the  cause  they  have  at 
heart. 

It  is  curious  how  Mr.  Holms,  groping  in  the 
dark  as  he  must  necessarily  be  to  a  certain  extent, 
instinctively  places  his  finger  on  some  of  the  sorest 
places  in  our  military  organisation.  At  Manchester, 
for  instance,  he  animadverted  upon  the  plurality  of 
officers  compared  with  the  paucity  of  men.  Here  ho 
touched  upon  a  point  to  which  we  drew  attention  more 
than  a  year  ago,  and  which  wo  then  described  as  calcu¬ 
lated  to  w^ork  iiTctrievable  mischief  in  the  army. 
Whether  it  be  the  half- pay  list,  the  staff,  or  tho  regi¬ 
mental  cadres,  the  same  plethora  of  officers  will  be  found 
“  eating  their  heads  off,”  as  a  sporting  ensign  once 
described  their  condition.  There  being  no  work  for 
them  to  do,  they  arc  either  kept  in  enforced  idleness  or. 
set  to  perfunctory  tasks  which  have  no  other  apparent 
object  than  the  promotion  of  general  vexation.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  assert  that  the  Home  army  would 
be  all  the  more  efficient,  and  the  lives  of  the  soldiers 
infinitely  more  comfortable,  if  a  third  of  tho  officers 
now  on  the  roll  were  dispensed  with.  Tho  matter 
would  bo  difTerent  if  the  number  in  excess  of  present 
requirements  w^ere  utilised,  as  in  the  United  States, 
and  as  is  suggested  by  the  Times,  to  form  the 
skeletons  of  future  regiments.  A  system  of  this  sort 
would  prove  highly  advantageous  to  England  in  the 
event  of  war  breaking  out  suddenly,  by  placing 
her  in  a  position  to  multiply  her  defensive  forces  at 
once.  This,  unfortunately,  is  not  possible  under  present 
arrangements,  which  apparently  do  not  contemplate 


the  raising  in  any  event  of  an  increased  number  of 
battalions. 

Mr.  Holm.s,  therefore,  aimed  a  true  blow  when  dc* 
daring  that,  in  his  opinion,  over  officering  is  one  of  tho 

g'eatest  dangers  that  exist  in  our  military  system.” 

at  he  might  have  added  that  there  was  plenty  of 
useful  work  for  tho  present  number  of  officers  to 
do  if  tho  authorities  would  only  set  them  at  it. 
He  also  went  straight  to  the  mark  when  laying  it 
down  as  an  axiom  that  “a  reserve  system  demanded, 
as  a  first  system,  good  men.”  Ne’er-do-weels  have 
had  quite  enough  of  army  life  by  tho  time  their 
first  term  of  service  is  ended,  and  if  they  enter  the 
reserve  it  is  only  with  the  intention  of  drawing  pay 
until  called  out  for  active  service.  Had  Mr.  Holms 
been  aware  of  a  fact  that  has  just  been  brought  to 
our  knowledge,  he  would  probably  have  had  a  good 
deal  more  to  say  about  the  reserve  system.  This  is  tho 
first  year  in  which  it  has  come  into  full  effect,  owing  to 
the  expiration  of  the  first  term  of  those  who  enlisted 
under  the  Army  Enlistment  Act  of  1870.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  rather  disquieting  to  bo  informed,  on  trustworthy 
authority,  that  in  some  regiments  the  men  are  migrating 
en  masse  into  tho  reserve.  At  first  sight  this  may 
appear  very  good  news,  the  ridiculously  inadequate 
strength  heretofore  attained  by  the  reserve  having 
been  one  of  tho  weakest  points  in  the  working  of 
Lord  Cardwell’s  reorganisation  scheme.  We  are  never¬ 
theless  justified  in  using  the  term  “  disquieting,”  be¬ 
cause,  although  it  is  highly  desirable  to  strengthen  the 
reserve,  the  matter  becomes  of  serious  moment  when 
this  is  effected  at  the  cost  of  the  active  forces.  If  the 
men  now  quitting  the  ranks  were  at  once  replaced  by 
others  equally  capable  of  performing  military  duties, 
transfer  of  service  from  one  branch  of  tho  army  to 
another  might  be  hailed  as  an  unmixed  good.  This  is, 
unfortunately,  far  from  being  the  case.  For  ten  who 
quit  the  ranks  to  take  up  with  civilian  occupations, 
tempered  with  whatever  military  duties  may  be  attached 
to  membership  of  tho  reserve,  not  more  than  one  enters, 
and  he  is  generally  of  the  worst  quality.  Although  we 
say  this  advisedly,  after  full  consideration  of  the  facts 
that  have  come  to  our  knowledge,  it  is  not  with  any 
intention  of  blaming  the  military  authorities,  but  in 
order  that  the  gravity  of  the  situation  may  be  duly  esti¬ 
mated  by  the  public.  In  drawing  attention  to  this  un¬ 
foreseen  but  radical  defect  in  the  system  introduced  by 
Lord  Cardwell,  we  follow  a  course  likely  to  moot  with 
tho  disapproval  even  of  Mr.  Holms,  zealous  as  ho  is  in 
the  cause  of  army  reform.  One  of  his  most  trenchant 
criticisms  at  Manchester  on  tho  Mobilisation  Scheme 
was  that  “  it  exposes  our  weakness  to  foreign  nations  in 
a  reckless  and  scandalous  manner.”  So  far  from  agree¬ 
ing  with  this  opinion,  wo  consider  this  exposure  one  of 
tho  chief  virtues  of  the  scheme.  It  is  true  that  it  per¬ 
mits  our  continental  friends  to  see  tho  utterly  dis¬ 
organised  state  of  the  army  on  which  tho  English 
people  spend  fourteen  and  a-half  millions  a-year. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  allows  the  nation 
an  opportunity  of  judging  whether  England  is  assured 
.against  all  chance  of  invasion.  It  is  not  long  ago  since 
Franco  suffered  spoliation  through  having  allowed  her¬ 
self  to  bo  lulled  into  a  false  dream  of  security.  The  same 
fate  might  betide  Great  Britain  were  her  people  to  place 
entire  faith  in  every  official  statement  about  the  condition 
of  the  army.  Any  revelation  of  its  true  state  is,  there¬ 
fore,  highly  desirajile,  and  if  the  Mobilisation  Scheme 
serves  no  other  purpose — as  appears  rather  probable — its 
authors  will  deserve  thanks  for  throwing  light  on  the 
scandalous  inefficiency  of  the  Home  forces.  It  is  with  a 
view  of  aiding  them  in  this  work  of  unconscious  patriotism 
that  we  have  drawn  attention  to  the  real  operation  of  our 
reconstructed  military  system,  now  that  it  is  beginning 
to  bear  fruit.  Heretofore,  it  has  been  the  custom  of  Lora 
Cardwell’s  critics  to  twit  him  with  his  failure  to  secure 
an  adequate  reserve.  Unless  appearances  are  deceptive, 
these  captious  Cassandras  will  soon  be  taunting  him  with 
having  provided  a  reserve  that  swallows  up  the  active 
army.  We  commend  this  rather  alarming  prospect  to 
the  attention  of  Mr.  Holms,  as  a  recognised  leader  of 
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public  opinion  on  military  matters,  who  has  both  the 
courage  of  his  convictions  and  the  power  of  giving  them 
fitting  expression.  Unless  popular  pressure  is  applied 
tp  Parliament  next  Session  on  the  subject  of  army  re¬ 
form,  England  will  shortly  bo  paying  some  fourteen  or 
fifteen  millions  per  annum  for  a  military  array  composed 
of  innumerable  officers,  few  and  weedy  privates,  a  nebu¬ 
lous  organisation  called  the  Militia,  some  half-trained 
volunteers,  and  a  splendid  reserve  warranted  to  melt 
away  at  the  first  rumour  of  active  service.  On  paper 
such  a  force  looks  well  enough,  no  doubt ;  but  it  will  be 
a  sorry  time  for  England  when  she  has  to  depend  upon 
a  Falstaffian  array  for  the  defence  of  her  soil.  And  the 
worst  of  the  matter  is  that  this  tadpole  sort  of  force, 
all  head  and  tail,  costs  as  much  as  ought  to  render 
our  insular  position  impregnable. 


THE  NEW  “LIBERATOR.” 

In  his  time  Mr.  Dion  Boucicault  has  played  many  parts, 
but  never  probably  has  he  so  successfully  sprung  that  mine 
of  surprise  which  is  the  indispensable  element  in  the  hu¬ 
mour  of  the  theatre  as  he  has  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Disraeli. 
The  liberation  of  the  Fenian  prisoners  is  a  subject  quite 
in  Mr.  Boucicault’s  own  line,  and  we  can  imagine  it 
is  with  regret  that  ho  abandons  the  time-honoured 
machinery  by  means  of  which  he  has  achieved  so  many 
successful  evasions  for  his  rather  watery  patriot  heroes, 
to  take  up  with  the  prosaic  expedient  of  writing  to  a 
8axon — or,  to  bo  more  precise,  a  Semite — Prime  Minister. 
What  has  become  of  the  ivy-clad  wall,  mellowed  by  the 
silvery  beams  of  the  lime-light,  which  turned  so  con¬ 
veniently  on  its  axis,  and  enabled  the  sympathising 
spectators  to  watch  the  imprisoned  patriots  grubbing  at 
the  bricks  and  mortar  inside,  while  the  faithful  retainer 
was  occupied  in  the  same  way  on  the  outside,  and  con¬ 
vulsing  the  house  with  his  epigrams  and  his  brogue  ? 
That  excellent  piece  of  stage  furniture  will  not,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  serve  Mr.  Boucicault’s  present  turn,  though 
])oints  of  likeness  are  not  wanting  between  the  scenic 
situation  and  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Boucicault  in 
his  letter  to  the  Premier.  On  the  stage,  though 
the  imprisonment  of  the  hero  was  the  knot  to  be 
cut,  the  devoted  peasant,  repiesented  by  Mr.  Bouc!- 
cault,  was  always  and  most  legitimately  the  central 
figure.  The  people  stared  at  him  and  listened  to  him, 
and  could  spare  neither  eyes  nor  ears  for  the  sorrows  of 
the  poor  prisoners.  It  is  easy — or  would  bo  easy,  but 
for  Mr.  Boucicault’s  inconvenient  modesty— to  explain 
this  fact  by  assuming  that  Mr.  Boucicault  is  a  very  clever 
actor,  and  that  the  young  men  who  represent  his  heroes 
are,  to  say  the  least,  not  very  clever  actors.  Whatever 
may  be  the  explanation,  Mr.  Boucicault  appeara,  so  to 
say,  “in  his  usual  uncomfortable  position,”  perched  out¬ 
side  his  appeal  to  Mr.  Disraeli,  just  as  ho  used  to  be 
perched  outside  his  ivy-clad  w'all.  There  is  no  mistake 
about  his  presence ;  it  is  the  most  salient  feature  in  a 
most  ingeniously  composed  situation.  We  almost  listen 
for  the  quips  and  the  rich  brogue,  and  we  can  hardly 
convince  ourselves  that  it  is  illusion  when  the  lime¬ 
light  streams,  as  we  imagine,  over  the  whole  letter.  In 
our  admiration,  mingled  with  amusement,  and  just 
touched  with  dormant  scepticism — for  we  know,  of 
course,  that  the  pathetic  letter,  like  the  revolving  wall, 
is  a  stage-carpenter’s  structure — we  find  ourselves  still 
watching  Mr.  Boucicault,  and  not  paying  the  slightest 
attention  to  the  prisoners  for  wdiose  rescue  he  is  labouring. 

There  is  no  reason  to  question  the  sincerity  of  Mr. 
Boucicault’s  appeal,  still  less  to  cast  on  him  the 
imputation  of  mercenary  motives.  He  is  a  shrewd 
man  of  business  in  his  way,  and  has  been  very 
successful  as  a  manufacturer  of  dramas  which,  having 
drawn  their  full  bouses  for  a  few  months,  have  lapsed 
into  not  undeserved  oblivion.  But,  like  most  of  his 
countrymen,  ^fr.  Boucicault  keeps  a  tender  sentimental  I 
corner  in  his  heart  for  the  unprofitable  emotions,  and  a 
man  without  serious  disparagement  of  his  capacity  for 
business  may  occasionally  bo  allowed  to  indulge  in 
patriotic  sympathies  and  compassionate  feelings.  But  this  i 


'  indulgence  would  lose  its  flavour  if  it  were  mixed  up 
with  views  of  interest,  and  it  has  not  been  shown  that 
Mr.  Boucicault  could  possibly  gain  anything — he  himself 
assures  us  that  he  must  lose  a  great  deal  by  ^  his 
sudden  flow  of  sentiment.  But  what  we  have  a  right 
to  object  to  is  that  Mr.  Boucicault,  when  he  becomes 
all  of  a  sudden  tender-hearted  and  patriotic,  has  given  us 
no  notice  that  he  has  carried  his  personal  feelings  into 
his  theatrical  work.  He  has  thus  palmed  oflf  a  political 
demonstration  upon  the  British  public  when  that  inno¬ 
cent  community  thought  it  was  only  committing  itself 
to  witnessing  and  applauding  the  extravagant  romance 
and  rollicking  humour  of  an  Irish  play.  He  tells  us 
that,  in  placing  the  Shaughraun  on  the  stage,  he  was 
asking  the  British  public  a  question  ;  but  as  the  play  was 
written  for  and  acted  in  the  United  States  long  before 
its  production  at  Drury  Lane,  the  “question”  cannot 
have  been  primarily  intended  for  the  British  public.  It 
is  not  easy  to  reconcile  this  fact  with  Mr.  Boucicault’s 
version  of  the  case  on  which  he  founds  his  appeal  to  Mr. 
Disraeli.  He  says : — “  When  an  announcement  is  made 
that  Her  Majesty’s  pardon  has  been  granted  to  all  the 
political  prisoners,  why  are  these  words  greeted  with 
hearty  applause  ?  May  we  answer :  it  is  because  the 
English  people  have  begun  to  forgive  the  ofience,  and 
heartily  desire  to  forget  it  ?  So  I  believed  when  I  wrote 
this  work  with  the  deliberate  intention  to  ask  that  ques¬ 
tion  in  plain  language.  And  I  have  done  so.”  We 
must  dispute  Mr.  Boucicault’s  last  assertion.  ,  The 
question  has  not  been  asked  “  in  plain  language,”  nor 
indeed  in  any  language  at  all.  Playgoers  generally 
have  no  notion  that  they  are  called  upon  to  vote  upon 
every  controverted  question  which  may  be  touched 
upon  in  a  play,  whether  moral,  political,  or  religious, 
and  it  w'ould  be  unfair,  if  it  were  not  unbecoming,  to 
attribute  this  applause  of  actors  and  authors,  senti¬ 
ments  and  situation,  as  an  approval  of  every  in¬ 
ference  that  can  be  drawn  from  every  line  in  the 
piece.  No  passage  in  Lord  Lytton’s  Richelieu  is 
more  certain  to  bring  down  the  house  than  the  speech  in 
which  the  Cardinal  invokes  “  the  power  which  in  the 
age  of  iron  burst  forth  to  curb  the  great,”  the  might  of 
Rome;  but  is  every  English  lad  in  his  upper  gallery 
who  claps  his  hands  at  this  fine  declamation  a  believer  in 
the  Pope’s  Supremacy  ?  Instances  might  be  multiplied 
beyond  enumeration,  but  one  is  as  good  as  a  hundred. 
Mr.  Boucicault’s  pretension  to  construe  the  applause  of 
a  theatre  in  a  political  sense  could  not  possibly  be  ad¬ 
mitted  unless  audiences  were  distinctly  informed  of  the 
character  of  the  appeal  that  was  made  to  them,  nor 
even  then  would  it  have  any  value  as  a  test  of  the 
drift  of  public  opinion  if  the  opponents  of  the  view 
taken  by  the  author  were  not  called  in  to  express 
their  wishes  in  their  own  way.  Hissing  fortunately 
has  fallen  almost  into  complete  disuse,  and  those  who 
disapprove  of  a  sentiment,  as  those  who  dislike  an  actor, 
sit  still,  or,  more  probably,  stay  away  altogether.  The 
theatre  still  interests  great  numbers  of  persons,  bnt  it 
may  be  admitted  that  those  whom  it  interests  are  now 
the  minority.  All  these  facts  together  make  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  infer  that  any  appreciable  portion  of  the  public 
are  prepared  to  back  Mr.  Boucicault’s  proposal  to  release 
the  Fenian  prisoners. 

On  the  merits  of  that  proposal  we  have  no  opinion  to 
offer.  It  is  much  more  a  question  for  the  Executive 
Government  than  for  the  public  ;  and  as  we  discourage 
attempts  to  coerce  the  Home  Secretary  when  the 
Qneen’s  mercy  is  sought  for  a  duly  convicted  prisoner, 
it  is  desirable  that  this  matter  should  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  advisers  of  the  Crown.  We  believe  there 
are  no  convicts  now  detained  in  prison  merely  for  com¬ 
plicity  in  the  Fenian  conspiracy  of  18G6.  The  persons 
so  detained  have,  in  addition  to  their  treasonable 
offence,  either  broken  their  military  oath,  for  which  in 
continental  armies  they  would  almost  certainly  be  shot, 
or  ^were  involved  in  attempts  at  rescuing  prisoners 
which  resulted  in  the  murder  of  a  police  sergeant  at 
Manchester  and  in  the  blowing-up  of  Clerkenwell  Gaol. 
These,  it  cannot  be  denied,  were  grave  offences  ;  and  if 
they  were  committed  by  persons  engaged,  for  instance. 
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in  a  conspiracy  to  defrand  the  revenue  instead  of 
a  plot  to  overthrow  the  Government,  no  one 
would  be  found  to  plead  for  the  criminals.  It 
may  be,  however,  that  on  mature  consideration 
the  Government  can  see  its  way  to  releasing 
these  men  without  evil  public  example.  If  this  can  be 
done  we  shall  rejoice,  for  it  will  certainly  please  the 
Irish  people.  But  the  matter  Cfinnot  be  settled  by  the 
sort  of  evidence  that  Mr.  Boucicault  adduces,  nor  would 
it  be  satisfactory  if  it  were  so  settled.  Paris  some  years 
ago  had  experience  of  a  political  appeal  through  the 
medium  of  the  theatre,  when  M.  Sardou  gibbeted  M. 
Gambetta  in  Itdbagas^  but  the  French  people  in  general 
did  not  endorse  the  verdict  of  the  Parisian  stage.  * 


THE  SUEZ  CANAL— A  PERSONAL  HISTORY. 

The  translation  just  published  bj  the  Messrs.  Blackwood  of 
the  address  in  which  M.  de  Lesseps  told  the  story  of  his 
personal  exertions  for  the  construction  of  the  Suez  Canal  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  completion  of  the  undertaking,  will  be  read 
with  much  interest  by  all  who  are  not  already  acquainted  with 
the  original.  It  is,  indeed,  as  the  translator,  feir  H.  Drummond 
Wolff,  says,  a  lively  picture.”  It  was  given  originally  in  the 
form  of  a  conversational  lecture  to  the  Soci^f^  des  Gens  de 
Lettresat  Paris  in  April,  1870,  a  few  months  after  the  opening 
of  the  Canal,  and  when  M.  de  Lesseps  \vas  still  radiant  with 
triumph  at  the  successful  termination  of  a  struggle  maintained 
gallantly  for  twenty-one  years,  all  but  single-handed,  against 
persistent  opposition  from  Nature,  scientific  prejudice,  and 
olitical  interest.  The  dullest  of  men  might  have  warmed  into 
rightness  on  such  an  occasion,  and  M.  de  Lesseps  is  far  from 
being  a  dull  man,  otherwise  he  would  never  have  accomplished 
such  an  enterprise.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  egotism  in  the  story, 
but  it  is  egotism  of  the  most  charming  kind — radiant  vivacity 
kept  within  the  bounds  of  perfect  good  taste.  There  is  no 
unseemly  boasting  and  bragging  of  the  narrator’s  exertions,  no 
vindictive  expressions  of  triumph  over  his  obstacles,  nor,  what 
would  have  been  equally  ofiensive,  and  what  we  might  perhaps 
have  looked  fur  in  a  Teutonic  projector  under  like  circum¬ 
stances,  is  there  any  affectation  of  modesty.  M.  de  Lesseps 
was  proud  of  wdiat  he  had  done,  as  well  he  might  be,  but  he 
tells  his  story  with  the  good-humoured  magnanimity  of  a  great 
man  who  has  done  a  great  work,  and  who  looks  back  upon  the 
opposition  he  has  had  to  encounter  without  resentment.  He 
seems  to  have  been  rather  delighted  than  otherwise  to  think 
of  the  numerous  dangers  that  stepped  in  from  every  side  to 
threaten  the  undertaking  with  failure. 

Naturally,  the  thing  that  most  strikes  an  Englishman  in 
the  narrative  is  the  opposition  offered  to  M.  de  Lesseps’  scheme 
by  our  owm  Government.  Reference  has  often  been  made  to 
this  since  our  purchase  of  the  Canal  shares.  It  is  a  subject 
on  which  we  do  not  like  to  dwell  openly,  although  it  may  be 
difficult  to  repress  a  secret  chuckle  at  the  idea  that  a  pear 
which  w’as  grown  and  ripened  by  French  enterprise  with  a 
patriotic  rather  than  a  cosmopolitan  object,  would  seem  to 
have  fallen  into  the  lap  of  England.  When  we  look  back  at 
the  short-i-ighted  obstinacy  with  which  Lord  Palmerston  op¬ 
posed  the  scheme,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  thinking  that  this 
was  one  of  those  cases  in  which 

Our  indiscretions  oft  do  serve  us  well 

When  our  deep  plots  do  pall. 

Lord  Palmerston  used  all  the  arts  of  diplomacy  to  stifle  the 
Suez  Canal  scheme  in  its  cradle.  He  even  went  the  length  of 
publicly,  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  recommending  English 
capitalists  not  to  invest  their  money  in  so  chimerical  a  project. 
This  W’as  ns  blind  a  policy  as  the  foolishness  of  man  could  have 
devised,  and  nothing  could  have  been  a  greater  misfortune  to 
England  than  its  success.  Yet,  after  all,  if  Lord  Palmerston 
could  have  foreseen  that  the  courage  and  enthusiasm  of  M.  de 
Lesseps  w'ould  ultimately  triumph  over  every  obstacle,  he 
could  not  possibly  have  adopted  a  more  judicious  course  than 
to  offer  the  scheme  all  the  opposition  in  his  power.  Perfidious 
Albion  might  almost  be  suspected  of  a  Machiavellian  cunning 
in  the  matter.  For  when  the  enterprise  was  carried  success¬ 
fully  through  every  obstacle,  w’e  undoubtedly  gained  by  Lord 
Palmerston  s  opposition.  But  for  that  opposition,  the  com¬ 
pany,  a  French  company,  would  have  obtained  a  grant  of  land 
on  the  borders  of  the  Canal  which  would  have  given  the 
French  a  substantial  footing  in  Egypt.  And  it  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  Lord  Palmerston’s  policy  that  we  have  to 
thank  for  the  strictly  international  character  of  the  Canal. 
M.  de  I^esseps  may  very  well  say  that  the  purchase  of  .shares 
by  the  British  Government  is  no  violation  of  his  original  plan, 
for  at  the  formation  of  the  Company  shares  were  offered  to  all 
the  Powers  of  Europe,  though  only  the  French  Government 


became  a  purchaser.  In  the  terms  of  the  concession  which 
M.  de  Ijcsseps  obtained  from  the  Viceroy  in  1860,  it  is  ex¬ 
pressly  stipulated  that  the  Canal  is  to  be  a  neutral  passage 
to^  every  commercirl  vessel  crossing  from  one  sea  to  the  other, 
without  any  distinction,  exclusion,  or  preference  of  persons  or 
nationalities.”  But  we  may  well  ask  whether  M.  ae  Le-sseps 
would  have  been  equally  willing  to  give  the  Canal  an  inter¬ 
national  character  if  the  scheme  on  which  he  had  set  his  heart 
and  into  which  he  had  thrown  all  his  energy  could  have  been 
realised  on  any  other  conditions  ?  Personally,  perhaps,  he 
might  have  been,  for  he  has  never  given  any  signs  of  being 
possessed  by  a  narrow  patriotism ;  but  certainly  his  country¬ 
men  would  not.  When  he  opened  the  subscription  for  his 
company  in  Paris,  the  hope  of  damaging  England  by  the  Canal 
had  much  influence  in  inducing  French  capitaluks  to  take 
shares.  M.  de  Lesseps  himself  frankly  gives  some  amusing 
instances  of  this.  An  old  bald-headed  priest,  evidently  an  old 
soldier,  came  into  his  office,  and  said  to  him,  Oh,  those 
English !  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  be  revenged  on  them  by 
taking  shares  in  the  Suez  Canal.”  *‘I  wish,”  said  another 
subscriber,  who  entered  his  office,  a  well-dressed  man,  “  to 
subscribe  [or  le  chemin  de  fer  de  Vile  de  SuMc^  But,”  it  was 
explained  to  him,  'Ht  is  not  a  railway,  it  is  a  canal ;  it  is  not 
an  island,  it  is  an  isthmus ;  it  is  not  in  Sweden,  it  is  at  Suez.’* 
“That’s  all  the  same  to  me,”  he  replied;  “provided  it  be 
against  the  English,  I  subscribe.”  There  were  many  other 
examples  of  the  same  patriotic  feeling,  M.  de  Lesseps  says ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  but  for  the  opposition  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  unfortunate  as  it  would  have  been  if  it  had  abso¬ 
lutely  ruined  the  scheme,  the  Suez  Canal  would  have  had  more 
of  a  French  than  an  international  character. 

M.  de  Lesseps  has  often  been  asked  how  the  idea  of  making 
a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Sue:,  occurred  to  him.  Every 
intelligent  child,  he  says,  must  have  asked  his  teacher  why  the 
little  neck  of  land  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean 
could  not  be  dug  through.  The  answer  to  such  a  question  has 
always  been  that  there  were  two  insuperable  difficulties — one 
the  difference  in  level  between  the  two  seas,  and  the  other  the 
shifting  sands  of  the  desert,  which  would  till  up  a  channel  as 
fast  ns  it  was  made.  M.  de  Lesseps  first  began  to  inquire 
seriously  into  these  difficulties  in  1840,  when  he  had  retired 
from  a  diplomatic  service  of  nearly  thirty  years  to  the  peaceful 
pursuits  of  farming.  His  connexion  with  Egypt  was  of  long 
standing ;  he  had  at  one  time  been  French  Consul  at 
Alexandria,  and  his  father  had  represented  France  in  Egypt 
before  him.  By  1852  he  had  convinced  himself  of  tne- 
practicability  of  making  a  canal  across  Suez,  and  had  sub¬ 
mitted  his  plans  to  the  Porte,  but  the  Porte  decided  that  it  did 
not  concern  Turkey,  and  he  went  back  to  his  cattle  and  bis 
farm  to  wait  for  a  more  favourable  time.  His  opportunity 
came  in  1854.  One  day  that  year,  when  he  was  busy  on  a 
scaffolding  looking  after  the  building  of  a  new  house  on  his 
farm,  word  was  brought  him  of  the  succession  of  Mohammed  Sai'd 
to  the  viceroyalty  of  Egypt.  Said  Pasha  was  an  old  friend  of 
his.  When  M.  de  Lesseps  was  a  consul  in  Egypt,  Said  was  a 
great  fat  boy,  and  his  father,  Meheiuet  Ali,  annoyed  at  seeing 
this  fatness  increase,  had  put  him  on  restricted  diet,  and  used 
to  send  him  for  two  hours  a  day  to  walk  round  the  city,  to 
skip  with  a  rope,  to  row,  and  to  climb  the  masts  of  ships.  The 
boy  made  fri  nds  with  M.  de  Lesseps,  and  got  secret  meals  of 
maccaroni  from  his  servants.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a 
friendship  which  led  to  such  memorable  results;  and  it  is  a 
curious  instance  of  how  great  things  and  small  are  interwoven 
in  the  web  of  life,  that  if  Sai’d  Pasha  had  not  been  a  fat  boy 
with  a  severe  father,  M.  de  Lesseps’  scheme  might  have  been 
treated  by  liiin  with  ns  little  attention  ns  it  w’as  by  the  Porte, 
and  we  should  have  had  no  Suez  Canal.  As  it  was,  he  had  an 
admirable  introduction  to  the  new  Viceroy,  talked  him  out  of 
his  fears  regarding  the  intrusion  of  foreign  capital  into  his 
country,  gained  the  respect  of  the  Viceroy’s  counsellors  by 
showing  his  skill  in  horsemanship,  and  finally  obtained  the 
long-desired  concession  on  November  50,  18<'>4. 

But  the  concession  was  only  the  beginnin<^  of  M.  de  Lesseps’ 
troubles.  lie  had  five  years  of  arduous  work,  during  which  he 
travelled  10,000  leagues  every  year,  more  thau  a  journey 
round  the  world,  before  he  had  formed  a  company,  and  was  in 
a  position  to  begin  operations.  From  the  first  the  project  was 
keenly  opposed  by  tne  English  Government,  and  ridiculed  by 
many  scientific  authorities.  This  M.  de  Lesseps  met  by  first 
making  his  own  survey  of  the  isthmus  with  the  Viceroy’s 
engineer,  and  then  inviting  a  conference  of  representative 
engineers  from  all  countries.  Before  these  engineers  he  laid 
his  plans,  and  they  appointed  a  sub-commi-»8ion  to  go  out  with 
him  and  report.  M.  de  Lesseps’  account  of  the  travels  of  this 
commission  and  their  honourable  reception  by  Said  Pasha  is 
very  lively,  and  his  narrative  becomes  none  the  less  amusing 
when  he  tells  how,  on  finding  their  report  favourable,  and 
obtaining  a  definitive  act  of  concession  fiom  the  Viceroy,  he 
made  an  expedition  to  England  on  his  own  account  in  search 
of  capital.  It  is  at  once  flattering  to  our  money-bags  and 
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aasume  a  practical  aspect,  was  an  appeal  to  English  capitalists. 
In  consideration  of  this  we  can  forgive  him  for  saving  that 
he  found  “  heads  of  wood  among  our  politicians.”  The  con¬ 
dition  of  the  English  Press  seems  greatly  to  have  astonished 
him  when  he  tirst  tried  to  enlist  that  powerful  instrument  in 
his  favour.  lie  went  with  a  pamphlet  which  he  had  prepared 
to  an  English  publisher,  and  that  publisher  sent  him  “  a  hill 
of  costs,  in  which  the  largest  item  was  intended  for  an  attack 
on  the  work.”  “  There  is  no  need  for  praise  of  a  book,”  said  the 
publisher — it  is  a  pity  M.  de  Lesseps  does  not  mention  his 
name — “  when  it  is  attacked,  honest  people  want  to  see  it, 
and  judge  for  themselves.”  Well  might  M.  de  Lesseps  express 
his  wonder  at  this,  for  it  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  re¬ 
velations  that  have  ever  been  made  regarding  “  the  hireling 
Press.”  Honest  people  reading  this  will  wonder  how  much 
our  popular  authors  and  actors  pay  annually  to  have  their 
performances  run  down.  In  the  provinces  M.  de  Lesseps 
apparently  either  found  the  Press  less  venal  or  did  not  try  the 
expel  iment  of  having  his  project  truculently  assailed,  for  ho 
says  that  they  came  to  his  meetings  at  his  invitation,  and  he 
“  never  gave  them  a  penny.” 

M.  de  Lesseps  stumped  the  English  towns,  and  gained  much 
popularity  for  himselt  and  his  scheme,  in  spite  of  what  he 
calls  his  “  frightful  jumble  of  English  words  drowrned  in  the 
midst  of  French  expressions.”  He  w’as  able,  when  he  returned 
to  Egypt  in  IHTd)  amply  provided  wuth  money  subscribed 
from  all  parts  of  Europe,  to  assure  the  Viceroy  that,  whatever 
the  English  Government  might  sav,  he  was  certain  of  the 
sympathy  of  the  English  peoplel  Still  he  had  to  fight  with 
difficulties  under  w’hich  a  less  ardent  man  would  have  suc¬ 
cumbed.  Secretly  the  Viceroy  was  in  favour  of  the  scheme, 
but  he  left  this  for  M.  do  Lesseps*  shrewdness  to  guess,  and 
indignantly  alleged  in  public  that  he  had  withdrawn  his 
friendship  from  M.  de  I-esseps,  and  forbade  his  people  to  give 
him  any  assistance.  M.  de  Lesseps  quietly  disregarded  the 
Viceroy’s  prohibitions,  hired  a  steamer,  ingnged  w’orkmen, 
bought  provisions,  and  went  on  his  way.  When  over-zealous 
officials  interfered  with  him  he  bullied  them ;  generally,  the 
oflicials,  with  Oriental  penetration,  saw  through  the  Viceroy’s 
disguise,  and  gently  closed  their  eyes  to  what  M.  de  Lesseps  was 
doing.  It  was  by  judicious  alternation  of  sun  and  north  wind 
that  M.  de  Lesseps  persuaded  the  traveller  to  throw  off  his 
cloak.  Only  in  France  do  we  meet  with  that  peculiair  mixture 
of  violence  and  imperturbable  good  humour  which  neither 
gods  nor  men  can  resist. 

.\fter  eleven  years  of  digging  and  dredging,  during  which  M. 
deiasseps  was  never  without  his  trials,  the  opening  of  the 
Canal  was  at  last  fixed  for  Xoveniber  17,  l8Gt).  His  diiliculties 
did  not  vanish  without  giving  him  some  farew'ell  tn-pidatlons. 
Fifteen  days  beftie  the  opening,  the  engineers  came  to  tell 
him  of  n  mck  w’hich  had  been  discovered,  which  broke  the 
buckets  of  the  dredgers.  It  was  found  to  rise  five  metres 
from  the  bottom,  lea\iug  only  three  metres.  “  Go,”  cried 
M.  de  Lesseps,  “  ami  get  powder  at  Cairo — powder  in  masses 
— and  then  if  we  cannot  blow  up  the  rock,  w'o  will  blow  up 
ourselves.”  They  blew  up  the  rock.  Next,  on  the  15th,  the 
fireworks  bniught  for  the  fete  went  oil',  and  nearly  burnt  Fort 
Said.  Finally,  at  midnight,  before  the  day  of  the  inaugura¬ 
tion,  HU  Egyptian  frigate  ran  on  one  of  the  banks  and  swung 
round  80  as  to  block  up  the  pas>age.  M.  de  Lesseps  and  the 
Viceroy  were  in  despair.  “  \Ve  agreed  that  there  were  three 
methods  to  be  emjiloyed  :  either  to  endeavour  to  bring  back 
the  vessel  to  the  middle  of  the  channel,  or  to  fix  it  to  the 
banks ;  and  if  these  two  means  fail,  there  was  a  third.  We 
look  in  each  other's  eyes.  ‘Flow  it  up!’  cried  the  Prince. 
‘  ^  es,  yes;  that’s  it.  It  will  be  magnificent.’  And  I  eiu- 
biuoed  Lilli.”  A  thousand  seamen  were  sent  to  the  spot. 
M.  de  Lessens  would  not  put  off  the  sailing  of  the  inaugural 
fleet  for  an  hour.  Ho  went  on  board  the  Aiylo,  the  French 
vessel  which  led  through  the  Canal,  without  knowing  whether 
the  channel  was  ch  ar  or  not.  When  they  reached  the  site  of 
the  accident  the  frigate  was  gone,  and  three  miles  further  on 
she  ay)pt  ared  at  one  (if  the  stations,  gaily  dressed  in  Hags,  and 
fired  a  salute.  “  l‘]\ery  one  was  charmed  with  the  attention 
which  had  thus  placed  a  large  frigate  on  the  passage  of  the 
fleet  of  inaugnration.”  Truly,  ns  M.  do  Lesseps  says,  “  one 
must  have  confidence  in  this  world.  Without  it  iiolhiiig  can 


century.  “The  common  notion,”  he  says,  “  is  that  the  popular 
movements  of  the  present  age  are  consequences  of  the  French 
Ilevolution.  We  imagine  the  principles  of  1789  as  passing  in 
some  mysterious  manner  through  Napoleon  to  the  other  nations 
of  Europe.  Charlemagne  spread  Christianity  by  the  sword ; 
Omar  spread  Islamism.  Why  may  we  not  think  of  Napoleon 
ns  spreading  liberty  by  the  same  means  ?  Charlemagne,  how¬ 
ever,  was  a  Christian,  Omar  a  Moslem ;  hut  Napoleon 
rose  by  destroying  liberty,  and  his  special  act  was  to 
extiiiguisli  the  very  craving  for  it  by  substituting  the  love 
of  glory.”  Of  course  Napoleon  rose  to  be  Emperor  by 
destro3'ing  liberty,  and  when  the  nations  of  Europe  at  last  dis¬ 
covered  the  power  which  eventually  expelled  the  French  from 
Spain,  and  ultimately  dethroned  Napoleon,  there  ^  cannot 
well  be  a  doubt  that  the  anti-Napoleonic  uprising  was 
that  of  nationality  as  opposed  to  despotic  centralisation.^  We 
imagine,  indeed,  that  this  is  one  of  the  simplest  histori¬ 
cal  facts,  and  that  it  only  needs  stating  to  receive  general 
acceptation.  While,  however,  we  grant  that  Napoleon  rose  to 
his  imperial  position  over  the  ruins  of  liberty,  we  cannot 
admit  that  his  earlier  career  betokened  any  such  fact.  Assuredly 
it  was  the  Ilevolution  of  1789  that  first  made  the  principle  of 
nationality  the  central  fact  in  Europe.  The  claim  of  French¬ 
men  to  manage  their  own  affairs  was  made  in  a  way  at 
least  as  magnificent  as  anything  seen  twenty  years  later  in 
Prussia,  and  certainly  there  was  a  time  when  nothing  else 
stood  between  France  and  dismemberment.  Very  few  people 
would  say  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  spread  liberty  by  the 
sword  ;  a  great  many  people  would  be  likely  to  think  that  the 
young  soldier  who  fought  at  Toulon  and  crossed  the  Alps  to 
strike  the  most  formidable  of  the  foes  of  France,  did  a  great 
deal  to  foster  that  power  of  nationality  which  converted 
patviotism  once  more  into  a  power  among  men. 

It  would  evince  a  very  partial  reading  of  history  to  say  that 
in  our  own  country,  for  instance,  the  wars  against  Napoleon 
were  in  any  way  connected  with  the  concessions  of  liberty  which 
the  court  and  aristocracy  felt  it  necessary  to  make.  The  whole 
history  of  the  time  is  a  history  of  high-handed  repression. 
Nelson,  with  a  very  clear  conception  of  his  positive  duty  to  Eng¬ 
land  ai  a  sailor  had  no  conception  whatever  of  his  negative  duty 
to  the  patriotic  rising  in  Italy.  But,  Professor  Seeley  would 
say,  these  are  mere  incidents  in  passing  events — what  the 
lecture  deals  with  are  the  fundamental  principles  underlying 
those  events.  England  called  upon  to  fight  for  her  existence 
as  a  nation  was  not  easily  cajoled  into  side  issues.  The  risk  of 
becoming  a  mere  satrapy  of  France  overweiglied  in  the  minds 
of  our  forefathers  every  other  consideration.  The  “  Austerlitz 
look”  of  Pitt  was  not  his  look  alone.  The  nation,  with  many 
absurd  views  of  Napoleon,  was  perfectly  clear  that  his  success 
would  mean  a  thraldom  so  hateful  that  the  very  idea  was 
revolting.  Yet  it  was  not  forgotten,  even  in  the  extremity  of 
the  struggle,  that  the  French  Ilevolution  had  promulgated  the 
idea  of  more  than  even  lights  of  nationality.  It  had  pro¬ 
claimed  rights  of  individuals,  not  by  any  means  a  favourite 
doctrine  even  in  England:  The  wildness  that  resulted  in 
France  itself  was  cou.sequent  on  ng(?8  of  repression,  and,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten,  on  a  powerful  coalition  which  in  the  name  of  a 
dynast}’^  threatened  to  sweep  away  all  liberty,  individual  and 
national.  When  Danton  talked  of  Coalesced  Europe  threatening 
us  with  war,  and  throwing  to  it  as  our  gage  of  battle  the  head 
of  a  king,  it  is  not  ea'^v  to  connect  him  with  an  Imperial 
r(5gime.  If  Napoleon  having  become  a  Colossus  in  war,  and 
more  than  war,  could  have  remained  a  French  citizen,  the 
problem  of  many  ages  had  been  solved.  But  there  Napoleon’s 
great  power  was  cut  oil'.  He  could  work  marvels  in  war?  and 
in  administration,  hut  he  had  no  faith  in  auj'  principle  of 
right — no  faith,  let  us  say,  in  God.  It  was  all  verv  well,  as 
Mr.  Charlyle  has  it,  to  say — pointing  to  the  stars — “Very  true. 
Messieurs,  hut  who  made  all  these?”  hut  Napoleon  was 
simply  a  heathen.  IBs  divinity  was  Fate.  His  God  was  on 


THE  ANTI-NAPOLEONIC  REVOLUTION. 

The  Twits  of  Saturday  contained  an  abstract  of  an  evidently 
able  and  tomewhat  novel  lecture  delivered  on  this  subject  by 
Professor  J.  II.  Seeley,  and  the  position  and  reputation  of  the 
lecturer  entitle  his  views  to  at  least  respectful  consideration, 
even  though  we  may  not  be  able  to  accept  them  altogretber  as 
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Wbat  we  complain  of  in  Professor  Seeley’s  lecture  is  the 
slight  difference  he  makes  between  the  French  Ilevolution  and 
Napoleonisra.  It  were  rather  late  in  the  day  to  tell  us  that  an 
uprising  wliich  had  Blucher  for  a  hero  had  its  basis  in  a  sense 
of  popular  freedom,  and  of  course  Professor  Seeley  says  no 
such  thing.  What,  however,  he  does  say,  or  seem  to  say,  is,  that 


bitter  at  Berlin,  but  not  worse  than  that  of  Austria  at  Milan, 
of  Russia  in  the  Caucasus,  of  tJie  throe  allied  nations  at 
Cracow.  The  foot-to-foot  struggle  of  the  Poles  and  the  Cir¬ 
cassians  wtis  a  struggle  of  lieeineu  against  Napoleonism. 


of  popular  freedom,  and  of  course  Professor  Seeley  says  no  Mazziui  and  Garibaldi  were  an  embodied  protest  against  both 
such  thing.  What,  however,  he  does  say,  or  seem  to  say,  is,  that  the  first  and  the  second  Empires.  Not  a  struggle  ha^  there 
the  Revolution  gHTSO  and  the  glory  of  Napoleon  are  closely  akin,  been  indeed  in  Europe  since  1815  that  has  not  been  a  struggle 
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and  that  Europe,  in  being  rescued  from  Napoleoni.sm,  was  rescued  against  Napoleonism.  But,  also,  not  a  struggle  has  there  been 
from  the  principles  of  the  French  Revolution.  We  maintain,  on  of  such  a  kind  without  having  its  initiative  in  the  principles 
the  contrary,  that  France  supplied  the  antidote  as  well  as  the  of  France  in  1789.  Prussia  owes  more  than  she  is  yet  able 
banej  and  that  when  in  the  first  flush  of  the  Revolution  her  to  see  of  her  position  to  Franco.  Her  national  feeling  in 
young  men  rushed  to  the  lines,  to  defend  the  nationality  of  1813,  in  the  end  both  defensive  and  retributive,  was  at  the 
France  and  individual  liberty  at  the  same  time,  they  gave  the  offset  very  closely  allied  to  the  principles  of  France.  Napoleon 
first  fruits  of  that  general  uprising  which,  after  twenty  years  of  simply  showed  what  an  utterly  unprincipled  man  of  great 
mere  war  for  conquest,  put  an  end  for  a  time  to  the  dominance,  powers  could  do  to  sh.iko  the  peace  of  the  world.  Tlien  the 
thoughnottothe  worship,  of  Napoleonism.  In  how  many  Euro-  principle  of  nationality  arose  in  the  very  nations  that  hod 
pean  States  did  liberty  follow  the  dethronement  of  the  first  Napo-  been  arrayed  against  the  nationality  of  France  When  the 
leon?  The  uprising  of  Spain  was  perhaps  the  most  bitter  of  all.  French,  free,  said,  ‘^Let  us  manage  our  own  affairs,”  Europe 


Bid  liberty  follow  ?  Austria  did  her  part.  What  has  Austria 
conceded  to  popular  principle  save  at  the  bayonet’s  point  P 
Prussia  even  has  her  attention  directed  not  to  within  nut  to 
without — that  is,  to  within  merely  with  a  view  to  the  dangers 
without.  Concessions  have  certainly  been  made  by  courts  to 
-nationalities,  and  the  revolt  against  Napoleonism  has  been  more 


replied  by  an  unmistakable  “No.”  When  France,  Napole¬ 
onic,  demanded,  as  the  price  of  protection,  the  concession  of 
nationality,  Europe  stood  aghast  for  the  time — a  long  time, 
too — and  then  finding  an  impulse  quite  apart  from  courts, 
retaliated  on  France  the  injuries  done  by  the  Emperor.  In 
other  words,  Europe  foil  back  on  the  Revolution  for  safety 
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general  than  appears,  but  the  revolt  against  Napoleonism  had  against  that  which  had  supplanted  the  Revolution.  At  least 
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its  initiative  m  the  principles  of  1780,  and  Prussia  and  England 
in  arms  against  Napoleonism  were  anything  but  in  arms  against 
the  Revolution,  though  they  imagined  they  were.  We  are 
utterly  at  a  loss  to  understand  Professor  Seeley  when  he  says, 
“  The  great  distinction  between  the  Revolution  of  1789  and 
that  which  overthrew  Napoleon  was  that  the  latter  roused,  in 
all  its  old  ardour,  the  spirit  of  nationality.  An  ambitious  State 
finds  in  these  days  an  effectual  curb  in  the  knowledge  that 
every  conquest  will  be  a  millstone  round  its  neck,  a  sore  place 
into  which  all  the  journalists  of  Europe  will  delight  to  stick 
their  pen.  The  work  of  the  principle  of  nationality  is  now 
perhtms  complete.  Its  last  task  was  to  break  up  Austria. 
The  French  Revolution,  so  far  from  being  favourable  to  the 
principle,  led  to  the  greatest  confounding  of  nationalities  ever 
witnessed.  It  was  cosmopolitan  and  impatient  of  tradition, 
whereas  nationality  rests  on  a  principle  of  exclusiveness  and  on 
a  pious  reverence  for  ancestry.  Mirabeau  had  spoken,  Rousseau 
had  speculated,  on  a  federation  of  the  human  race  ;  and  when 
Napoleon  united  under  one  political  system  Frenchman, 
German,  Italian,  and  Spaniard,  the  Utopia  was  realised  in  a 
fashion.  All  were  become  in  a  way  brothers  j  they  were 
brothers  in  servitude.” 

It  might  be  a  curious  speculation  what  Frenchmen  would 
liave  done  if  they  had  been  left  by  other  nations  to  settle 
F'rench  aftairs  iu  a  French  way,  but  certainly  no  ration  in  any 
time  could  have  shown  greater  national  feeling  than  was 
shown  by  revolutionary  France.  The  Federation  of  which 
“  Mirabeau  had  spoken  and  Rousseau  speculated  ”  w'as  possibly 
far  more  chimerical  than  that  of  Napoleon,  but  at  least  it  wixs 
different,  and  it  rested  primarily  on  the  consent  of  the  nations 
to  whom  France  was  to  be  the  deliverer.  Recent  events  have 
given  greater  prominence  to  the  uprising  of  Prussia  in  1813 
than  to  that  of  France  in  1789,  but  the  latter  was  an  uprising 
from  perhaps  the  darkest  night  known  to  Europe.  Prussia, 
leading  a  not  over-strong  king,  e.stablished  herself  as  a  material 
fact.  France,  first  leading  and  then  being  led  by  an  extra¬ 
ordinarily  strong  monarch,  succumbed  to  individual  will,  but 
the  initiative  of  national  will  btdouged  to  her,  aud  it  de¬ 
feated  both  her  and  Napoleonism  at  the  same  time.  “  The 
French  Revolution  led  to  the  greatest  confounding  of  nation¬ 
alities  ”  simply  because  other  nations  rushed  in,  madly,  ns  it 
transpired,  to  prevent  the  principle  of  nationality  from  operat¬ 
ing.  We  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  French  formally 
announced  their  willingness  to  help  all  nations  that  wished  to 
cast  off  the  yoke  of  tyrants,  and  we  grant  that  their  definition 
of  tyrants  was  a  wide  one.  But  if  Europe  could  have  stood 
still,  ns  we  grant  it  could  not,  aud  allowed  France  to  act  as  n 
nation,  we  should  have  seen  some  different  fact  than  Napo¬ 
leonism  result  from  the  principles  of  1789.  And  even  as  it  was 
we  feel  bound  to  go  bacK  further  than  the  splendid  uprising  of 
Germany  for  the  principle  of  nationality.  vVe  grant  that  the 
pioneers  of  the  French  ilevolution,  and  the  more  active  revo¬ 
lutionists,  saw  human  society  as  a  whole,  instead  of  seeing  it 
in  its  parts — perhaps  as  far  as  men  generally  can  see  for  any 
practical  purpose ;  but  when  Professor  Seeley  tells  us  that  “  by 
one  of  the  masterpieces  of  Providence  .  .  .  the  whole  work  of  the 
Revolution  was  swept  away,”  we  entirely  demur.  Napoleon, 
but  not  Napoleonism  even,  had  been  swept  away.  IIow  could  it 
when  there  were  half-a-dozen  other  monarchs  as  unscrupulous, 
only  not  as  gifted  as  Napoleon,  ambitious  to  follow  in  his  foot¬ 
steps  P  The  principle  of  nationality  saved  Germany,  but  failed 
to  extend  to  Italy.  The  French,  who  had  beheaded  Louis, 
could  not  resist  ruling  beyond  the  Rhine.  The  Germans  who 
'trampled  on  Napoleon  held  fast  hold  on  the  lands  bordering 
on  the  Po  and  the  Mincio.  The  yoke  of  France  was  fearfully 


It  is  in  this  light  we  read  the  history  of  modern  Europe. 

We  think  Germany  can  content  herself  with  something 
short  of  connecting  France  with  Napoleonism.  Europe  can 
very  well  do  without  the  latter ;  but  when  Europe  begins  to 
think  that  the  uprising  of  France  in  1789  was  an  unholy 
thing,  Europe  will  be  on  a  fair  way  to  Napoleonism  of  some  other 
kind.  When  the  late  Emperor  talked  rubb'sh  about  France 
being  satisfied  and  Europe  at  peace,  and  was  so  well  able  to 
I  add,  “  and  France  is  myself,”  ho  represented  Napoleonism,  but 
not  France.  We  have  no  doubt,  indeed,  that  the  bitter 
humiliations  that  France  has  of  late  known  will  do  something 
to  bring  her  back  to  the  principles  of  1789.  We  trust  they  will 
extinguish  Napoleonism.  No  genius  ever  could  redeem  a  charac¬ 
ter  so  utterly  false  as  that  of  the  first  Napoleon,  and  what  he  was 
on  a  large  scale  his  successor  was  in  a  less  imposing  way.  The 
bulletins  remained  “lying  bulletins.”  The  Germims  spoke 
truth,  us  Rome  did  when  Hannibal  beat  her  on  her  own 
ground.  Neither  of  the  Napoleons  spoke  any  truth  if  the 
tiuth  told  against  their  plans  or  projects.  Tuis  lesson  cannot 
be  too  deeply  cut.  Only  Profeasor  Seeley  must  allow  us  to 
separate  the  Napoleons  from  Franco  aud  from  the  principles 
of  1789.  We  have  an  impression  that  the  world  owes  as  much 
1o  Cromwell  and  Washington  as  to  Mirabeau  and  Voltaire,  but 
it  cannot  atf nd  to  part  with  the  two  latter  any  more  than 
the  two  former  when  it  sums  up  results  and  the  qualities  that 
lead  to  results.  If  Napoleon  Ill.  had  won  ns  against  Germany, 
the  curse  of  Napoleonism  might  have  been  difficult  to  uproot, 
and  the  logical  acumen  of  Fmuce  will  some  day  admit  the  fact,  as 
it  has  already  admitted  and  pictured  as  perhaps  uo  other  nation 
could  the  falsehood  of  the  first  Emperor.  If  Germany  had  lost 
it  were  not  difficult  to  see  who  next  would  have  had  to  fight  for 
freedom  and  nationality.  But  in  any  case  we  should  do  Franca 
the  bare  justice  to  separate  her  from  a  name  which  belongs  by 
mere  accident  to  her  history,  and  to  which  she  bowed  under 
the  spell  of  genius,  and  in  opposition  to  the  best  principles 
which  will  ever  be  associated  with  her  name.  There  is  an 
anti-Napoleonic  Revolution — the  revolution  against  brute  force, 
against  public  immorality,  but  it  is  not  a  revolution  against 
Fiance  any  more  than  against  Germany,  d'he  revolution  is 
against  untruth  in  public  affairs.  To  qu  ite  a  good  old  Saxon 
phrase,  “  Whatever  goeth  to  make  up  u  lie”  is  of  the  nature 
of  Napoleonism.  There  was  no  lie,  but  a  somewhat  awlul 
truth  in  the  Revolution  of  1789. 


COERESrOXDENCE. 


ABMT  MOBILISATION. 

Sir, — Mr.  Hardy’s  scheme,  which  should  rather  be  called 
Army  Concentration  (so  far  as  I  can  gather  from  the  Timcn)f 
will  give  us  several  Army  Divisions,  each  complete  in  itself, 
and  assembled  under  a  single  command  in  military  canton¬ 
ments,  each  division  to  be  composed  of  Regulars,  Militia, 
and  V^olunteers.  This  is  all  as  it  should  be,  and  I  hope  no  less 
is  intended. 

An  army  is  a  very  complex  and  intricate  machine,  compo.sed 
of  many  separate  pieces.  It  has  hitherto  been  our  custom  to 
keep  all  these  pieces  apart,  each  rusting  separately,  seldom 
fitted  together,  and  therefore  not  likely  to  work  smoothly 
when  put  together  in  a  hurry.  In  other  w'ords,  our  regi¬ 
ments,  troops,  and  batteries  have  been  scattered  about  in 
country  quarters,  rusting  in  idleness,  aud  without  officers 
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accuBtomed  fo  fet  them  to  work  in  bodies  fullj  organisedi 
and  therefore  ready  to  take  the  field  against  an  enemy  at  a 
moment’s  notice. 

In  order  that  the  whole  of  our  Field  Army  should  be  thus 
cantoned,  I  recommend  that  our  seaports  should  be  garrisoned 
by  Marines  only,  assisted  by  Marine  Militia  and  Volunteers, 
both  Infantry  and  Artillery.  Our  troops  on  coming^  home 
from  foreign  service  would  thus  be  spared  the  temptations  of 
our  seaport  towns,  which  to  troops  occupying  them  nubitually 
are  far  less  dangerous. 

In  the  improvement  of  our  Militia  will  be  found  the  only 
way  of  providing  a  considerable  Army  at  a  reasonable  cost,  as 
auggestad  in  my  previous  letters ;  a  third  part  of  this  Militia 
or  Ilome  Amiy  should  be  nlwavs  in  barracks,  brigaded  with 
troops  of  the  Line,  together  with  a  twelfth  part  of  the  re¬ 
maining  two-thirds  coming  up  monthly  for  drill. 

The  Brigade  of  Infantry  so  composed  should  be  commanded 
entirely  by  officers  of  the  Line,  commissioned  and  non-com¬ 
missioned,  wlio  should  be  in  a  single  brigade  list  for  promo¬ 
tion,  and  should  serve  indifferently — by  exchanges  within  the 
brigade— at  home  and  abroad  with  either  of  the  regiments 
belonging  to  it.  I  am.  Sir,  &c.,  I 

An  Old  Colonel. 

r.S. — In  forming  the  proposed  cantonments,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  mistake  committed  at  Aldershot  will  not  be 
repeated.  The  barracks  there  having  been  built  on  the  edge  of 
the  ground  acquired,  a  town  sprang  up  close  to  the  barracks, 
in  w’hich  the  military  police  liad  no  jurisdiction ;  whereas, 
bad  the  ground  immediately  surrounding  the  barracks  belonged 
to  the  Government,  everything  essential  to  the  comfort  of  the 
troops  might  have  grown  up  around  them,  with  at  least  a 
mitigation  of  the  evils  attendant  on  enforced  celibacy. 


HOW  TO  CURE  DRUNKENNESS. 

Sir, — In  the  various  articles  which  have  appeared  in  the 
public  Press  in  the  Christmas  we  have  just  passed  through, 
while  they  all  deplore  the  disgraceful  scenes  of  drunkenness, 
none  seem  to  point  to  the  obvious  remedy.  All  remark  the 
extraordinary  contrast  between  the  Saturday  and  Sunday 
when  the  streets  were  filled  with  reeling  drunkards,  and  the 
Monday  when  orderly  sober  crowds  filled  the  places  of  amuse¬ 
ment  open  to  them,  but  none  seem  to  draw  the  self-evident 
conclusion.  Some  suggest  the  education  of  the  lower  orders, 
but  this  is  a  work  of  time,  and  I  venture  to  think  that  a  much 
speedier  cure  lies  ready  to  our  hand.  Let  us  substitute 
counter  attractions  to  the  public- houses  on  Sundays  and 
Christmas  Day,  and  the  evil  will  cure  itself.  As  long  as  we 

Sersist  in  observing  Christmas  Day  and  Sundays  like  the 
ewish  feast  of  the  seventh  day  instead  of  as  Christian  festi¬ 
vals,  and  give  people  on  those  days  nothing  to  do  but  to  get 
drunk,  so  long  will  drunkenness  and  every  other  vice  w’hich 
idleness  engenders  be  rife  amongst  us.  I'his  observance  of 
Sunday  has  no  warrant  or  authoiity  whatever  in  Scripture, 
and  has  grow’ii  up  gradually.  The  Sabbath  was  never  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  tirst  day  of  the  week,  but  has  lapsed  from  Chris¬ 
tian  observance,  as  has  the  Passover  or  any  other  Jewish 
festival  with  which  we  have  nothing  to  do.  The  earl}’  Chris¬ 
tians  always  aimned  themselves  like  rational  beings  on  Sun¬ 
days  after  attending  their  religious  duties  in  the  morning,  and 
Luther  particularly  forbids  them  to  rest  or  faj*t  on  the  Sunday 
or  keep  it  ns  a  Jewish  Sabbath,  it  being  a  day  of  rejoicing  for 
the  Kesurrection.  'J’hose  w  ho  did  so  w’ere  also  condemned  by 
the  early  Councils  of  the  leathers.  The  old  clap-trap  cry  of 
the  l^ow  Church  party,  “that  opening  museums  or  picture 
galleries  on  Sunday  w’ould  prevent  the  officials  of  those  places 
enjoying  their  Sunday  rest,”  will  not  any  longer  hold  water 
with  reasonable  men,  for  an  extra  stall*  who  could  arrange  for 
alternate  Siindnys  might  be  appointed  for  a  trilling  cost,  and 
would  quite  meet  the  difficulty.  The  cry  is  only  raised  to 
hoodwink  the  poor  w’orking-nian  out  of  his  liberty  on  his  only 
day  of  recreatioft ;  bigotry  and  nnrrow’-minded  intolerance  are 
the  real  moti\es.  One  fact,  how’ever,  is  worth  a  bushel  of 
theories.  In  lfcl40  it  was  the  custom  in  Dublin  for  a  military 
band  to  play  in  the  principal  square  of  that  city  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  and  all  the  labouring  classes  u.scd  to  attend  regu¬ 
larly  with  their  wives  and  children  respectably  dressed,  and 
passed  a  happy  Christian  day.  The  Puritan  party,  however, 
got  it  put  a  stop  to  ns  being  ungodly,  and  what  w’ns  the  con¬ 
sequence?  Those  labouring  men  left  their  wives  at  home  and 
went  to  the  public-houses,  got  drunk,  and  wife-beating  and 
violence  increased  twenty-fold,  and  now  drunkenness  is  so  bad 
in  Ireland  that  a  movement  is  on  foot  to  close  the  public- 
houses  altogether  on  Sundav,  and  so  inflict  a  great  hardship  on 
the  respectable  classes.  “  Look  on  that  picture  and  on  this,’ 
and  say  which  would  most  please  Him  who  said  “  the  Sabbath 
was  made  for  man,  not  man  for  the  Sabbath.” 

I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Sober  Sense. 
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BENJAMIN  ROBERT  HAYDON. 

Benjamin  Robert  Haydon  :  Correspondence  and  Tahle-Talk,  ^With 
a  Memoir  by  his  Son,  Frederick  Wordsworth  Haydon.  With 
Fac-simile  Illustrations  from  his  Journals.  In  Two  Volumes. 
London  :  Chatto  and  Windus. 

[First  Notice.] 

We  hardly  know  whether  to  regret  that  Mr.  F.  W. 
Haydon  should  be  so  emphatically  the  son  of  his  father, 
and  that  his  talent  should  be  so  greatly  in  excess  of  his 
taste.  On  the  one  hand  his  work  gains  in  spirit  and 
vitality  from  the  author’s  intimate  sympathy  with  his 
subject ;  on  the  other,  it  is  painful  to  see  him  marring 
his  father’s  repute  in  a  futile  and  uncalled-for  endeavour 
to  mend  it.  There  is  no  chance,  and  no  need,  of  modi¬ 
fying  the  general  verdict  on  Haydon,  which  is,  after 
all,  such  as  his  descendants  may  well  be  contented  to 
accept.  He  has  been  dealt  with  tenderly  and  chari¬ 
tably  ;  the  measure  he  was  so  prone  to  mete  out  to 
others  has  not  been  meted  to  him  again.  Had  he  been 
condemned,  it  would  have  been  out  of  his  own  mouth. 
Public  opinion  respecting  him  is  almost  entirely  derived 
from  the  materials  expressly  prepared  by  himself  for  its 
guidance.  His  autobiography  is  as  vivid  as  Benvenuto 
Cellini’s,  and  much  more  candid ;  his  diaries  complete 
the  self-portraiture  by  a  thousand  unconscious  revela¬ 
tions.  The  task  of  arranging,  sifting,  and  appraising 
this  mass  of  testimony  devolved  upon  a  shrewd  and 
kindly  judge.  Wo  might  not  have  trusted  Mr.  Tom 
Taylor  with  a  character  of  rare  complexity  or  intenso 
spirituality,  but  he  was  perfectly  at  home  with  ambition 
directed  to  a  single  perfectly  intelligible  end,  and  only 
claiming  to  be  tested  by  the  ordinary  maxims  of  the 
world.  Had  he  made  an  inept  or  uncandid  use  of  his 
materials,  these  would  always  be  available  for  his  con¬ 
fusion.^  If  any  omission  in  Haydon’s  published  diary 
had  been  in  any  respect  disadvantageous  to  his  memory, 
his  family  had  merely  to  print  the  rest.  Throughout, 
however,  the  whole  of  these  two  bulky  and  most  inte¬ 
resting  volumes  there  is  not  a  word  of  Haydon’s  own,  or 
of  any  friend  or  correspondent,  to  modify  the  prevalent 
estimate  of  his  character  in  any  one  particular — nothing 
whatever  except  the  passionate  and  gratuitous  advocacy 
of  his  son.  It  says  much  for  the  tenacity  of  early  im- 
pre.s8ions  to  find  Mr.  F\  W.  Haydon,  who  is  evidently  a 
man  of  very  considerable  natural  powers,  repeating  the 
talk  his  boyish  ears  must  have  drank  in  in  his  father’s 
studio  with  the  confidence  of  one  consciously  proof 
against  reason  and  conviction.  11  a  ricn  appris  et  rien 
oublie.  It  needs  all  our  gratitude  to  Haydon  for  his 
services  in  the  matter  of  the  Elgin  marbles,  and  as  a 
missionary  of  art ;  all  our  sympathy  for  his  disastrous 
adversity,  admiration  at  his  unconquerable  buoyancy, 
and  compassion  for  his  tragic  end ;  all  the  forbearance 
derivable  from  the  reflection  that  Mr.  F.  W.  Haydon  is 
his  father’s  son,  and  cannot  help  himself,  to  repress 
our  amusement  at  the  latter’s  inordinate  vanity, 
and  our  amazement  at  his  hereditary  notions  of  an 
artist’s  relations  to  his  patrons  on  the  one  hand 
and  his  creditors  on  the  other.  The  history  of  England, 
it  is  evident,  cannot  be  written  without  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  concerns  of  Benjamin  Robert 
Haydon,  Devils  and  bakers  pulled  for  him,  the 
nation  gazing  on.  When  he  has  a  misunderstanding 
with  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  matter  becomes  a  party, 
almost  a  national,  question  ;  the  Tories  immediately  cut 
him,  the  Whigs  as  promptly  take  him  up.  Eminent 
statesmen,  erroneously  deemed  intent  on  public  affairs, 
are  really  absorbed  in  Machiavellian  plottings  how  to 
get  his  pictures  cheap.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  hear¬ 
ing  that  Haydon  has  made  a  sketch  of  his  Waterloo 
charger,  “  waits  patiently  for  his  death,”  in  order  to 
pick  it  up  at  a  bargain,  as  if  Haydon  had  not  been 
seventeen  years  the  younger  of  the  two !  When  Sir 
Robert  Peel  gives  Haydon  a  commission,  he  acts  in 
nowise  from  the  commonplace  motive  of  getting  a  good 
picture  for  his  gallery,  but  “  to  shame  the  nobility  into 
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employing  a  man  who  could  conceive  and  paint  so 
poetical  a  picture  of  a  modern  subject.”  The  said 
nobility  omitted  to  buy  Haydon’s  works,  not  at  all  for 
the  simple  reason  that  they  did  not  want  them,  but  inas¬ 
much  as  “  there  is  nothing  so  unpardonable  with  great 
folks  as  to  stop  their  mouths  by  succeeding  when  they 
wish  you  to  fail.”  The  very  creditors  who  arrested 
him  were  actuated  by  deeper  designs  than  the  ordinary 
and  prosaic  object  of  recovering  their  money.  “  They 
made  use  of  the  law  of  arrest  as  a  means  of  profit  for 
their  sons,  who  were  commonly  their  attorneys.”  Even 
princes  are  awed  by  the  simple  majesty  of  the  painter’s 
front  door.  “  Prince  Albert  was  one  day  seen  to  ride 
by  and  to  look  up  at  the  house  and  speak  to  his  equerry. 
lEis  Royal  Highness  had  not  the  courage  to  come  in'^  A 
cat  may  look  at  a  king  with  impunity,  but  not,  it  seems, 
vice  versa.  All  this  is  merely  laughable ;  but  the  scan¬ 
dalous  aspersions  on  the  memory  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who, 
after  being  put  to  great  annoyance  by  Haydon’s  folly, 
came  forward  as  the  generous  benefactor  of  him  and  his, 
would  call  for  far  different  treatment  if  wo  noticed  them 
at  all.  Let  one  example  suffice.  Lady  Peel  having  pro¬ 
cured  Haydon’s  widow  an  annual  pension  of  25/.  in 
addition  to  Sir  Robert’s  munificent  subscription,  Mr.  F. 
W.  Haydon  has  the  grace,  gratitude,  and  manners  to  say 
that  she  was  ashamed  of  her  husband  !  We  forbear 
further  comment  out  of  consideration  for  Haydon,  the 
tenor  of  whose  latest  references  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  shows 
that  he  would  have  entirely  disapproved  of  the  tone  that 
his  son  has  unfortunately  seen  fit  to  adopt.  Mr.  F.  W. 
Haydon’s  eminent  abilities  are  evidently  under  very 
slight  control  from  his  judgment.  In  trying  to  reverse 
a  verdict  with  which  he  might  have  been  satisfied,  he 
incurs  the  risk  of  procuring  the  substitution  of  one  far 
less  favourable.  The  seemingly  disproportionate  energy 
of  his  pleading  raises  suspicions  of  something  much  more 
serious  in  the  background ;  his  incessant  vituperation  of 
everybody  who  did  not,  and  of  many  who  did,  contribute 
to  his  father’s  support,  incites  our  sense  of  justice  against 
him  on  whose  behalf  all  this  injustice  is  perpetually  com¬ 
mitted.  It  is  only  to  be  hoped  that  the  mischief  he  has 
done  to  his  father’s  memory  may  not  be  accompanied  by 
still  greater  mischief  to  something  of  still  more  import¬ 
ance,  the  dignity  and  self-respect  of  Art.  We  earnestly 
trust  that  no  young  artist  will  imbibe  from  these  pages 
the  notion  that  either  Government  or  the  opulent  are 
under  any  obligation  to  commission  pictures  from  him 
unless  they  want  them,  or  to  help  him  to  settle  his 
butcher’s  bill.  The  patronage  that  comes  unsought  from 
free  spontaneous  admiration  blesses  him  that  gives 
and  him  that  takes ;  but  it  is  pitiful  to  see  genius 
court  it  throughout  life  by  calculated  flattery,  and 
avenge  its  denial  by  posthumous  revilings.  Poor 
Haydon,  it  must  be  owned,  had  scarcely  an  alternative  ; 
relying  too  confidently  on  support,  he  had  entangled 
himself  in  a  maze  of  obligations  which  deprived  him  of 
all  liberty  of  action.  The  artist,  who,  like  Haydon,  is 
conscious  of  aims  and  powers  surpassing  the  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  his  contemporaries,  but,  unlike  him,  has  not 
forfeited  his  independence  to  his  tradesmen,  may  find  a 
model  in  a  man  whose  resemblance  to  Haydon  in  many 
respects  is  startling,  but  who  surpassed  him  not  only  in 
pictorial  genius,  but,  which  is  more  remarkable,  in 
literary  talent  also,  and  whose  moral  relation  to  him  is 
that  of  pride  to  vanity.  Antoine  Wiertz,  the  Belgian 
painter,  never  solicited  a  commission,  and  at  last  carried 
independence  to  the  length  of  even  declining  to  accept 
any  for  ideal  works.  His  modest  wants  were  supplied 
by  portrait  painting,  the  creations  of  his  daring  and 
fantastic  genius  were  reserved  for  his  own  delight  until 
at  length  his  renown  had  won  its  way  ;  and,  negotiating 
with  the  Government  on  equal  terms,  he  was  enabled 
to  stipulate  for  a  moderate  pension  and  sufficient  space 
for  the  display  of  his  pictures  after  his  death,  in  return 
for  which  they  were  to  become  the  property  of  the 
nation.  They  are  thus  all  assembled  around  their 
creator’s  sepulchre — the  beau  ideal  of  an  artistic  apo¬ 
theosis.  Where  are  Haydon’s  “Jerusalem,”  “Solomon,” 
and  “  Lazarus  ?” 

Haydon  would  have  been  incapable  of  Wiertz’s 


haughty  attitude.  His  vanity  exceeded  his  pride, 
and,  with  all  his  self-confidence,  he  lacked  self- 
reliance.  Public  encouragement  was  indispensable 
to  him.  In  a  well-known  passage  of  his  diary  ho 
modestly  com2)ares  himself  to  Napoleon,  and  the  analogy 
is  in  one  respect  complete.  He  had  all  Napoleon’s  love 
of  dramatic  effect,  and  genius  for  gaudy  and  glittering, 
but  essentially  vulgar  and  trumpery  cou^s  de  theatre. 
Courts  and  camps  are  so  much  made  up  of  shows  that 
this  sort  of  thing  is  no  fatal  disparagement  to  practical 
genius  like  Napoleon’s,  but  in  the  intellectual  order  it 
is  an  almost  infallible  mark  of  a  second-class  mind. 
Another  still  more  fatal  symptom  is  the  atrociously  bad 
taste  evinced  in  Haydon’s  dealings  with  his  aristocratic 
acquaintance,  especially  his  correspondence  with  them, 
which  would  have  been  impossible  to  a  truly  refiued 
nature,  let  its  nurture  and  culture  have  been  what  they 
might.  It  would  be  ungracious  to  dwell  on  the  defects 
of  character  without  which  his  admirable  acumen  would 
hardly  have  accomplished  what  it  did  for  British  art. 
A  man  less  presumptuous,  pugnacious,  and  aggressive, 
might  not  have  saved  the  Elgin  marbles  to  the  country, 
or  enforced  the  establishment  of  Schools  of  Design.  The 
agility  and  versatility  of  his  mind  were  extraordinary  ; 
as  a  professional  writer  on  art  he  is  excelled  by  none 
save  Reynolds  and  Antoine  Wiertz.  The  constancy  and 
tenderness  of  his  domestic  attachments  deserve  and 
have  received  the  highest  praise.  Of  his  unscrupulous, 
ness  in  money  matters  we  had  hoped  to  have  said 
nothing,  but  patience  fails  when  we  find  him  actually 
trying  to  borrow  money  of  Keats  !  Poor  Keats’s  touching 
excuse  made  him,  let  us  hope,  ashamed  of  himself. 

I  will  do  this  sooner  than  you  shall  bo  distrossed,  but  let  me  be 
the  last  stay.  Ask  the  rich  lover  of  art  first.  I  will  tell  you  why. 
I  have  a  little  money  that  may  enable  me  to  study,  and  to  travel 
for  three  or  four  years.  I  never  expect  to  get  anything  by  ray 
books. 


To  sum  up,  perhaps  the  truest  as  well  as  the  tersest 
character  of  Haydon  is  Miss  Mitford’s  : — “  He  always 
reminded  me  of  Benvenuto  Cellini.” 

We  have  as  yet  been  unable  to  render  justice  to  the 
wealth  of  Haydonian  anecdote  and  apophthegm  con¬ 
tained  in  these  volumes,  or  to  their  stores  of  character- 
istic  correspondence  with  and  from  Wordsworth,  Keats, 
Miss  Mitford,  and  other  distinguished  persons.  We 
shall  return  to  them  with  this  design.  With  all  their 
offences  against  sense,  taste,  and  feeling,  they  are  still 
among  the  most  interesting  produced  or  likely  to  bo 
produced  by  the  present  season. 


THE  RUSSIANS  IN  CENTRAL  ASIA. 


Shadows  of  Coming  Events;  or,  TheEastern  Menace.  By  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Arthur  Cory.  London  :  Henry  8.  King  and  Go.  1876. 

Colonel  Cory  has  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  the  Central  Asian  question.  The  substance 
of  the  work  was  published,  as  he  tells  us,  two  or  three 
years  ago,  in  India,  and  he  fears  that  Sir  Heury  Raw- 
linson’s  *  England  and  Russia  in  the  East  ’  renders  it 
now  almost  a  work  of  supererogation.  But  though  all 
will  agree  with  Colonel  Cory  when  he  bears  testimony 
to  “  the  copious  information,  the  lucid  arrangement  of 
facts,  and  the  ability  with  which  they  are  set  forth  in 
that  most  important  and  valuable  publication,”  his  owu 
book  has  an  independent  value  for  two  principal  reasons — 
first,  because  it  is  clear ;  and  second,  because  it  is  short. 
Colonel  Cory  has  set  about  his  work  with  the  praise¬ 
worthy  intention  of  being  at  once  comprehensive  and 
brief,  and  he  has  kept  to  that  intention.  So  comprehen- 
sive,  indeed,  is  the  spirit  in  which  Colonel  Cory  approaches 
the  question,  setting  forth  in  clear  logical  sequence  how 
all  mankind  naturally  live  in  a  state  of  war;  how  Ru.s8ia 
in  particular  has  never  concealed  her  designs,  but  has 
openly  increased  her  bulk  b^  following  the  great  law  of 
preying  upon  weaker  organisms ;  how  from  the  time  of 
Peter  the  Great  she  has  cast  greedy  eyes  on  India,  and 
worked  steadily  for  its  conquest ;  how  unlikely  it  is  that 
she  has  abandoned  that  scheme  of  ambition  now ;  on  the 
other  hand,  how  important  India  is  to  England,  and  bow 
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the  constant  forage  of  Highland  borderers,  of  whom  we 
should  never  be  able  to  know  whether  they  were  bent 
on  independent  plunder,  or  whether  they  came  at  the 
instigation  of  a  greater  power  behind.  But  all  the 
danger  of  maintaining  a  lowland  frontier  on  which 
Colonel  Cory  lays  stress  would  be  met  by  our  annexing 
as  much  of  the  contiguous  highlands  as  our  strategists 
might  consider  advisable.  Last  year  that  very  course 
was  suggested  in  this  journal.  But  as  to  advancing  into 
Afghanistan,  and  garrisoning  Herat  as  the  key  of  India, 
that  is  another  affair.  When  our  strategists  speak  of  the 
immense  strength  which  Russia  could  bring  to  bear  in 
defence  of  Herat,  if  once  she  were  to  seize  it  by  a  sudden 
raid,  they  leave  the  ordinary  civil  mind  engaged  with  a 
very  perplexing  question.  If  Russia  will  be  able  in  tho 
course  of  a  few  years  to  make  Herat  a  central  point, 
upon  wdiich  she  can  converge  support  from  the  Caspian 
by  Meshed,  from  Khiva  and  tho  Aral  by  Merv,  from 
Bokhara  by  Mymene,  it  occurs  to  the  civilian  to  ask 
whether  she  could  not  concentrate  upon  Herat  for 
attack  as  well  as  for  defence,  and  whether  in  that  case 
it  w’ould  be  tho  most  judicious  spot  for  us  to  choose  on 
which  to  make  trial  of  our  strength.  We  could  not 
pretend  to  concentrate  forces  on  Herat  with  anything 
like  the  same  facility,  and  in  that  case  what  an  un¬ 
practised  strategist  cannot  see  is,  why  we  should  not 
choose  a  stronger  line  of  defence,  and  evade  the  risk  of 
ignominious  retreat. 

As  either  an  alternative  or  a  support  to  advancing 
our  north-west  frontier  in  India,  Colonel  Cory  pro¬ 
pounds  a  scheme  by  which  the  Russian  forces  in  Central 
Asia  might  be  attacked  on  the  right  or  western  flank 
from  the  southern  bank  of  the  Caspian,  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Turkey  and  Persia.  Persia  is  yearly  falling 
more  and  more  under  the  sway  of  Russia,  and  is  now 
all  but  in  name  a  feudatory.  England  ought  to  step  in 
and  secure  the  co-operation  of  Persia  by  aiding  the  Shah 
to  maintain  his  independence  against  Russian  influence. 
Persian  confederacy  being  secured,  we  might  then  have 
open  to  us  the  following  lino  of  operations,  if  Russia 
should  threaten  to  extend  her  dominions  formally  as 
well  as  really  to  the  Persian  Gulf : — 

Assembling  a  force  of  25,000  men,  half  European  and  half  native 
troops,  atBushirc,  we  could  march  it  to  Tabrez  and  support  it  by  a 
Turkish  army  in  two  columns  of  seven  or  eight  thousand  men  each, 
to  occupy  Zohrab  and  Sulimaneh,  and  to  connect  the  line  of  opera¬ 
tions  between  Tabrez  and  Bagdad.  There  could  be  three  lines  of 
strategic  advance  resting  on  tho  Tigris  and  Persian  Gulf — one  from 
Bushire  by  Shiraz,  Ispahan,  Ramadan  to  Tabrez ;  another  from 
Bagdad  by  Karkook  to  Sulimaneh ;  and  a  third  from  Bagdad 
through  Kermanshah  and  Maragha  to  Tabrez.  These  lines  in  our 
hands,  Persia  would  be  relieved  of  Russian  pressure. 

By  threatening  the  Russian  communications  with 
Orenburg  and  Krasnovodsk  from  Teheran  and  the 
south  bank  of  the  Caspian,  wo  should  undoubtedly 
make  her  advance  upon  India  exceedingly  dangerous  for 
her,  compelling  her  to  form  front  to  her  right  flank  and 
exposing  her  left  to  the  Turcoman  hordes  who  might  be 
expected  to  seize  the  opportunity  to  revolt.  Equally 
dangerous  to  Rus.sia  would  be  another  line  of  operations 
which  Colonel  Cory  indicates  from  the  south-eastern 
angle  of  the  Black  Sea,  in  which  support  might  be 
looked  for  from  the  Circassians,  and  the  whole  Mussulman 
population  of  Asia  Minor.  The  strategic  advantage  of 
a  friendly  understanding  with  Persia  and  Turkey  in  the 
event  of  a  war  with  the  Russians  in  Central  Asia  is  un¬ 
deniable  ;  but  when  that  has  been  demonstrated,  we 
find  ourselves  at  the  threshold  of  the  great  difficulty — 
the  means  by  which  and  the  price  at  which  such  friendly 
understanding  is  to  be  purchased. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  part  of  Colonel  Cory’s 
volume  is  that  in  which  he  considers  “  The  Menace  from 
Within,”  and  makes  suggestions  for  the  strengthening 
of  our  position  in  India,  which  are  quite  within  the 
policy  of  the  masterly  inactionists.  “  Masterly  inactivity  ” 
in  Indian  politics  refers  only  to  proceedings  beyond 
the  frontier;  it  implies  masterly  activity  within  the 
empire.  In  discussing  Indian  relations  with  Central 
Asia,  Colonel  Cory  is  in  the  position  of  a  thought¬ 
ful  man  who  has  studied  the  question  from  the  out¬ 
side,  but  be|Bpeaks  on  the  subject  of  the  Indian  army 


vulnerable  is  our  dominion  there — so  comprehensive  is 
the  spirit  in  which  Colonel  Cory  treats  all  this,  that  in 
tho  first  two  or  three  chapters,  much  as  we  are  impressed 
with  the  weight  of  tho  writer’s  thought  and  the  lucidity 
of  his  exprcs.sion,  w  e  begin  to  fear  that  he  has  wasted  his 
energies  in  an  unprofitable  consideration  of  abstract 
probabilities.  It  appears  as  if  Colonel  Cory  desired  to 
prove  tho  certainty  of  a  Russian  attack  on  India  by  a 
mathematical  demonstration  from  the  first  principles  of 
animal  life.  Such  an  achievement  of  reasoning  could  bo 
of  little  uso  to  anybody.  But  when  ho  reaches  the  third 
chapter,  which  deals  with  the  strategical  position.  Colonel 
CoiT  puts  such  general  considerations  aside,  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  discuss  tho  situation  in  a  very  practical 
manner. 

Colonel  Cory  agrees  with  Sir  Henry  Rawdinson  in 
l)is  opposition  to  the  policy  of  “masterly  inactivity.” 
Ho  seems,  how'cver,  to  go  even  farther  in  his  concep¬ 
tions  of  which  that  policy  implies.  An  assumption  runs 
through  nearly  tho  whole  of  Colonel  Cory’s  book,  that 
those  w  he  have  counselled  leaving  Russia  alone  in  her 
dealings  hitherto  with  the  tribes  of  Central  Asia  would 
on  tho  same  principles  continue  to  recommend  non¬ 
interference  till  Russia  had  actually  pushed  her  advance 
up  to  our  present  Indian  frontier.  Ho  describes  v;ith 
much  clearness  and  force  the  difficulties  of  holding  a 
level  country  when  tho  neighbouring  hills  are  in  pos¬ 
session  of  a  rival  power,  or  when  the  inhabitants  are 
under  tho  protection  of  a  rival  power,  and  argues  that 
if  our  present  policy  of  masterly  inactivity  be  pursued 
but  a  very  few  years  more,  that  will  be  our  position  in 
India  relative  to  Russia,  “  she  in  possession  of  the 
mountains  and  aggressive,  we  on  the  defensive, 
holding  a  faulty  line  on  the  most  unfavourable  con¬ 
ditions.” 

All  these  aclvnotages  [he  says]  which  a  Fow’er  adverse  to  us  can 
|X)esess  in  regard  to  strategical  position  accrue  to  her  with  the  pos¬ 
session  of  Turkestan.  But  little  remains  to  make  that  complete. 
The  three  Khanates,  Khirn,  Bokham,  and  Kokand,  are  already  in 
the  hollow  of  her  hand.  Her  power  consolidated,  as  it  will  he 
swiftly,  with  the  modern  rapid  march  of  events,  Afghanistan  will 
stand  to  her  in  the  same  relation  that  Cashmere  now  holds  to  us; 
and  although  for  a  time  u  nominal  belt  of  separation  may  remain 
between  Russian  frontiers  and  ours,  fur  all  tho  purposes  of  strategy 
in  considering  the  defence  of  our  Indian  Empire,  there  will  be 
none. 

He  accuses  our  Indian  Government  of  having  practi¬ 
cally  connived  at  the  Russian  scheme  of  conquest  by 
permitting  the  incorporation  of  Turkestan  without  rais¬ 
ing  any  farther  protest  than  simply  expressing  a  mild 
opinion  that,  “  it  would  be  conducive  to  the  tranquillity 
of  Central  Asia  that  the  two  Governments  should  arrive 
at  an  identity  of  views  regarding  the  line  which  describes 
tlie  northern  frontier  of  Afghanistan.”  Ho  declares  in¬ 
dignantly  that  when  the  next  step  is  taken  by  Russia, 
we  shall  stand  at  a  greater  disadvantage  than  then, 
and  that  there  is  little  hope  of  our  “  asserting  either  a 
dignity  that  has  been  tarnished  or  a  power  which  is  fast 
dcjiarting.”  We  believe  Colonel  Cory  to  be  utterly 
wrong  there,  and  also  in  the  following  passage : — 

But  wo  are  told  to  wait  till  the  time  for  action  comes.  When 
will  that  be?  If  there  be  no  reason  for  action  now,  will  there  be 
any  when  the  next  boundary  line  drawn  by  tho  next  treaty  is  over- 
sU'ppo^I  ?  Precisely  the  same  arguments  for  waiting  then  will  l>e 
applicable  when  Russia  avows  her  intention  of  annexing  Afghani- 
eta  n,  08  serA'e  now  for  leaving  Turkestan  to  her  fate. 

Because  England  has  allowed  the  Russians  to  occupy 
Turkestan,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  she  can  allow 
them  to  occupy  Afghanistan.  The  strongest  advocate 
of  “  masterly  inactivity  ”  considers  that  the  line  must 
be  drawn  somewhere,  and  would  think  the  time  come 
for  a  change  of  policy  if  tho  Russiaus  were  to  push  south 
of  the  Oxus. 

Persons  may  think  masterly  inaction  outside  our  Indinn 
frontier  the  best  policy  at  tho  present  time,  even  though 
full^  convinced  of  tho  sinister  character  of  Ras.sia’s 
ilesigns  and  the  certainty  of  her  advance.  Colonel  Cory 
ridicules  the  idea  of  our  lying  calmly  behind  the  Hindoo 
Coosh,  and  leisurely  despatching  the  Russian  invaders 
as  they  struggle  out  of  the  Khyber  Pass,  exhausted  by 
the  fatigues  of  a  toilsome  march.  It  is  not  a  single 
army  of  invasion  that  would  give  us  trouble,  so  much  as 
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With  more  authority.  The  chief  reform  which  he  ad¬ 
vocates  for  the  British  portion  of  the  Indian  army  is  the 
formation  of  a  permanent  service.  He  docs  not  consider 
it  necessary  that  all  soldiers  sent  out  there  should  be  en¬ 
listed  solely  for  Indian  service,  but  ho  thinks  that  there 
should  at  least  bo  a  large  reserve,  enlisted  on  the  under¬ 
standing  that  their  military  career  is  to  be  confined  to 
India  alone.  The  grounds  on  which  Colonel  Cory  desires 
the  reopening  of  a  question  which  was  settled  the  other 
way  after  the  Mutiny,  may  be  summed  up  in  this — that 
the  British  soldier’s  residence  in  India  at  present  is  not 
sufficiently  long  nor  sufficiently  certain  to  bind  him  to 
his  duty  the  necessary  bonds  of  interest  and  attach¬ 
ment.  Colonel  Cory  draws  a  contrast  between  the  sol¬ 
diers  of  John  Company  and  the  present  soldiers  of  the 
Government. 

A  more  contented,  a  better  behaved,  and  a  more  efficient  body  of 
ioldiery  than  the  Company’s  British  troops  never  existed  in  any 
country  or  ser\dce.  How  they  fought  in  our  old  days  of  Indian 
successes  is  told  in  many  a  page  of  Indian  story.  The  scarlet 
uniform  there  was  a  garb  of  pride  and  honour,  its  wearer  an  object 
of  deference,  not  a  dress  which  now  in  England  excludes  the  man 
from  the  company  of  his  equals  in  public  places,  acts  as  a  bar  to 
social  recognition,  and  is  regarded  as  a  sign  of  the  lowest  deptlis  of 
servitude.  In  recruiting  for  the  Indian  Army  there  were  sure 
prospects  held  out  to  ambition.  The  career  of  a  steady,  sober 
soldier,  with  any  degree  of  education,  always  led  to  a  rise,  not  to  a 
degradation,  in  life ;  the  numerous  instances  of  men  from  the  ranks 
who  had  “  made  their  fortunes,”  were  made  the  subject  of  many  a 
narrative  round  the  Indian  entrap  fire ;  and  aspirations  which  not 
unfrequently  fulfilled  themselves  in  the  future,  brightened  in  the 
present  the  restraints  and  discomforts  of  the  soldier’s  life. 

With  this  picture  he  contrasts  the  present  state  of  things. 

A  great  change  has  passed  over  the  country  since  the  storm  that 
swept  it  in  1857.  The  attachments  which  before  existed  between 
England  and  India,  by  many  rooted  ties,  not  only  of  interest  but  of 
knowledge,  the  sympithy  of  intimate  acquaintance,  the  long  local 
connection,  and  anticipation  of  future  prospect — all,  in  short,  which 
bound  the  Indian  services  to  theiradopted  home — have  ceased  to  exist. 
Few  men  servo  now  but  whose  heartiest  anticipations  are  for  the 
close  of  their  service ;  most  of  the  older  men  are  wearied,  of  the  younger 
listless.  The  definite  and  assured  career  is  no  longer  Visible ;  there 
is  little  interest  in  the  present,  little  confidence  in  the  future.  Bent 
only  on  the  present  acquisition  of  gain,  from  the  sources  which  now 
seem  precarious,  men  perform  their  allottetl  duties  perfunctorily 
with  their  eyes  and  attention  turned  ever  from  India  grown  disre¬ 
garded,  to  England  brought  nearer. 

With  regard  to  the  reorganisation  of  the  native  army, 
Colonel  Cory  strongly  advocates  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  officers  permanently  attached  to  native  regi¬ 
ments.  On  this  point  he  speaks  with  all  the  more 
authority  that  he  is  himself  an  officer  of  the  Bengal 
Staff*  Corps,  an  institution  founded  upon  the  opposite  of 
the  principle  in  favour  of  which  he  w’rites.  Colonel 
Cory  does  not  think  that  permanent  attachment  to  a 
native  regiment  !s  calculated  to  weaken  discipline,  and 
he  is  certain  that  it  is  indispensable  to  the  growth  of 
those  habits  of  command  and  obedience  between  officer 
and  men  without  which  not  one  of  the  native  regiments 
would  have  remained  faithful  through  the  terrible  trial 
of  the  Mutiny. 

Mr.  “A.  K.  H.  B.” 

The  Graver  Thoughts  of  a  Country  Parson.  By  the  Author  of  ‘The 

Recreations  of  a  Country  Parson.’  Third  Series.  Londoir; 

Longmans,  Green  and  Co.  i  1876. 

A  little  boy  of  our  acquaintance,  at  eight  years  old, 
announced  to  his  family  that  he  had  quite  made  up  his 
mind  as  to  his  future  career  ;  he  had  resolved  to  become 
a  philosopher  and  a  trustee.  “  The  child  is  father  to  the 
man,”  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  early  aspiration 
may  be  fulfilled  as  time  goes  on.  We  can  imagine  some 
such  artless  ambition  to  have  possessed  the  soul  of  our 
amiable  friend,  the  Country  Parson.  Probably,  while 
yet  in  his  little  pinafore  some  half  century  ago,  he 
babbled  of  literature,  and  astutely  predicted  that  he 
should  become  a  popular  author  as  soon  as  he  got  beyond 
his  copy-book.  We  have  heard  that  the  late  Mr.  Belle w 
used  to  practise  preaching  when  a  child,  and  that  his 
friends  supplied  him  with  a  little  surplice  in  which  be 
used  to  stand  on  a  table  and  act  the  part  of  a  preacher. 
We  all  know  that  he  obtained  considerable  celebrity  in 
this  line  in  after  life.  We  cannot  remember  the  time 


when  the  works  of  a  Country  Parson  w’crc  not  afloat  in 
circulating  libraries  and  in  country  book-clubs  ;  it  seems 
to  us  that  he  must  have  begun  wnting  at  a  very  tender 
age,  long  before  he  had  cut  his  wnso  teeth,  and  that  he 
has  never  given  us  breathing- time  since  he  set  off*.  He 
must  be  an  established  favourite  with  a  certain  class  of 
readers,  or  how  else  can  these  repeated  new  series  bo 
called  for  ?  Therefore,  the  Country  Parson  does  not 
need  to  be  patted  on  the  back  and  encouraged  to  go  on  ; 
on  the  contrary,  no  dams  can  stay  the  progress  of  the  over¬ 
flowing  streams  of  his  eloquence.  Would  that  any  words 
of  ours  could  have  that  power,  for  wo  must  frankly 
confess  that  w’e  are  not  in  the  ranks  of  his  many  ad¬ 
mirers. 

There  is  this  great  impediment  to  our  making  a  satis¬ 
factory  review  of  the  book  before  us,  for  in  common  fair¬ 
ness  we  must  admit  that  wo  have  not  been  able  to  read 
it  through.  We  tried,  but  tried  in  vain,  several  times. 
We  cut  the  leaves  of  the  ‘  Graver  Thoughts  of  a  Country 
Parson  ’  with  cheerful  alacrity  ;  we  were  braced  up  for 
what  we  expected  to  bo  an  effort,  but  the  first  effect  after 
reading  a  few  pages  was  that  wo  fell  into  an  uneasy 
sleep,  conscience  upbraiding  us  in  our  dreams.  Wo 
roused  ourselves  once  and  again,  and  set  to  work  more 
seriously,  with  no  better  result.  The  book  baffled  our 
best  efforts,  and  we  had  to  lay  it  aside  for  a  more  pro¬ 
pitious  moment.  A  week  or  two  passed,  and  the  little 
volume  was  often  in  our  hand,  but  every  time  we 
attempted  to  read  it  we  were  thrown  into  fresh  irritation 
by  certain  mannerisms  of  styles  from  which  it  is  our 
misfortune  to  recoil  with  invincible  aversion. 

Wo  change  our  posture  o’er  and  o’or 

But  cannot  cheat  our  woe. 

At  length  we  have  fairly  grappled  with  our  enemy,  and 
by  dint  of  perseverance  we  have  succeeded  in  reading  a 
considerable  portion,  but,  we  grieve  to  acknowledge, 
not  quite  every  word  of  the  work  before  us.  The  first 
difficulty  lies  in  the  extraordinary  length  of  the  sen¬ 
tences,  and  in  the  redundancy  of  words  and  epithets, 
which  gives  the  effect  of  threading  the  mazes  of  a 
labyrinth  before  you  reach  the  goal.  Sometimes,  as  if 
simply  to  lengthen,  and  for  no  other  purpose,  the  two 
last  words  of  a  sentence  are  repeated,  perhaps  by  way 
of  emphasis,  but  which  is  mere  garrulity.  We  allude 
to  such  pointless  repetitions  as  “  It  is  all  very  strange — 
very  strange  ;  ”  and  again,  “  It  is  even  so — even  so.” 
We  do  not  see  the  force  of  saying  these  words  twice 
over,  but  it  is  in  keeping  with  the  colloquial  style  in 
which  the  author  delights,  and  which  is  probably  very 
pleasant  and  acceptable  to  his  own  oountry  congregation, 
but  which  is  not  agreeable  to  a  cold-hearted  stranger 
who  looks  for  good  taste  as  well  as  sound  advice 
in  the  sermons  he  is  called  upon  to  read.  It  was 
a  clever  device  of  the  Country  Parson  to  disarm 
criticism  by  naming  himself,  in  one  of  his  earlier  books, 
”  The  Commonplace  Philosopher.”  For  this  will  indi¬ 
cate  the  gravest  objection  that  we  can  bring  against 
him.  He  is  commonplace  to  the  very  backl^ne,  and 
yet,  to  use  an  old  comparison,  and  liken  his  writings  to 
so  many  bundles  of  hay,  we  can,  by  diligent  search, 
find  several  pretty  little  needles  amongst  them,  many 
excellent  pieces  of  advice,  which,  disembarrassed  from 
the  flood  of  words  with  which  they  are  encumbered, 
might  raise  some  harmless  reflections.  But  when  these 
simple  truisms  are  ushered  in  by  a  preamble  which 
implies  that  some  great  discovery  is  to  be  revealed  to 
us,  and  we  are  only  told  that  ”  The  mortal  part  of  the 
saintliest  has  no  exemption  from  the  lot  of  all,”  or  “The 
last  breath  must  part,”  whatever  that  may  mean,  also 
that  “  it,”  the  breath,  must  turn  to  dust  sooner  or  later, 
we  have  a  right  to  cry  out  against  the  peculiar  language 
of  the  Country  Parson,  which  only  confuses  the  few 
ideas  he  wishes  to  convey.  His  English  is  always 
faulty,  and  he  aggravates  this  defect  by  an  affectation 
of  quaintness,  such  as — ”  Show  us  this  life  to  come — 
where-away  lies  it :  wbat-like  is  it ;  what-like  life  do 
they  live  there  ?  ”  One  of  his  sermons  has  for  its  title, 
”  What-like  shall  enter  in  ?”  Now,  in  answering  these 
questions,  the  Country  Parson  is  quite  at  home,  and 
anxious  to  be  communicative.  He  knows  all  about  the 
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world  to  come.  Life  has  no  mystery  for  him.  He  is 
always  in  good  spirits,  and  wishes  everyone  else  to  be  the 

8&in.c« 

“  It  was  not  like  the  cheerful  Sydney  Smith,”  he  com¬ 
plains,  to  write  to  his  brother,  “  We  shall  be  a  brown  in- 
nragrant  powder  in  forty  years.”  “We  shonld  seek  to 
wisely  indurate  ourselves  and  take  short  views,”  says  the 
Country  Parson.  Ho  encourages  us  to  be  happy  with 
the  calm  happiness  of  an  approving  conscience  brightened 
with  the  most  beautiful  thing  on  this  earth,  the  smile 
upon  the  face  of  Duty !  ”  Here  Duty  becomes  a  person, 
as  Breath  was  turned  into  dust  in  another  discourse. 
“  Even  the  body,”  ho  tells  us,  “  is  not  done  with. 
have  not  looked  our  last  on  the  kindly  face,  w 
the  present 
“  though  heaven  . 
different  thing  to  have  a  dear  friend  there  far  away  from 

1 _ -  L  ? _  I _  **  WTn  rtrtn  infnTiTiPri 


The  Popular  Idol.  A  Novel.  By  William  Mackay.  In  Iwo 
Volumes.  London :  Richard  Bentley  and  Son. 

It  requires  to  read  a  novel  like  this,  now  and  then,  to 
realise  what  a  delightful  topsy-turvy  land  Hibernia 
really  is.  W^hen  Queen  Elizabeth  said  that  the  only 
thing  to  be  done  w’ith  Ireland  would  bo  to  sink  her  for 
twenty-four  hours  in  the  sea,  she  forgot  what  an  impor¬ 
tant  element  amusement  is  in  the  economy  of  life.  A 
Europe  without  Ireland  would  be  like  Christmas  without 
the  pantomime.  It  could  not  be  borne.  She  forgot  what 
we  English  owe  to  Celtic  blood,  that  is  to  say,  almost  all 
the  few  graces  we  have — "vvit,  humour,  fancy,  animal 
spirits.  Xes,  we  seem  to  owe  them  all  to  the  few  Celtic 
globules  we  have  managed  to  mix  with  our  own  thick 
Saxon  vintasre.  which  poor  home-brew  contributes 


We 
hich  for 

we  see  no  more.”  And  yet  we  are  assured, 

.  is  much  better  than  Fifeshire,  it  is  a  very 

“  urn 

having  him  hei’e  by  our  side.”  We  are  also  informed 
that  “  the  tree  is  grown  that  shall  yield  to  each  of  us  its 
last  narrow  home  and  dark.”  The  writings  of  a  Country 
Parson  havebeon  irreverently  named  “Helps  and  water  ;” 
might  we  venture  to  substitute  “  Tupper  and  water  ”  as 
more  appropriate  ?  We  find  axioms  here  and  there  laid 
down,  which  might  almost  have  welled  forth  from  ‘  Pro¬ 
verbial  Philosophy  *  itself,  such  as  “  Try  to  grow  rich, 
only  remembering  that  worldly  wealth  is  not  the  best 
riches,  nor  the  surest  provision  ;”  or  “  See  you  provide 
something  for  the  mind  to  do;”  “It  is  natural  to 
think  that  the  reverse  of  what  we  find  painful  must  be 
pleasant.”  Occasionally  we  come  upon  flights  of  fancy 
taken  from  such  well-known  sources  that  we  should 
have  expected  one  of  the  author’s  favourite  foot-notes 
to  acknowledge  his  obligation  to  the  original.  We  have 
not  quite  forgotten  Gray’s  “Elegy  in  a  Country  Church¬ 
yard,”  and  the  familiar  words — 

Some  villftjre  Hampden, 

OuiltlesM  of  his  country’s  blood. 

In  the  chapter  on  “  Daily  Life  Hallowed  ”  we  find  this 
idea  expanded  into — 

We  can  all  see  tliat  a  man  with  more  than  the  military  genius  of 
Napoleon  may  live  and  die  unknown,  if  he  live  in  times  of  profound 
peace.  There  may  have  been  a  Mendelssohn  that  never  composed 
a  note ;  a  Follott  that  never  held  a  brief;  a  Disraeli  that  remained 
a  lawyer's  clerk  ;  a  Guthrie  that  never  preached  to  a  congregation 
that  valued  him. 

Modesty  forbids  our  author  to  add,  “  There  may  also 
have  been  a  country  parson  who  never  published  any 
‘  Recreations,’  nor  any  ‘  Graver  Thoughts,’  nor  any 
‘Essays:  Consolatory,  .^sthetical.  Moral,  Social,  and 
Domestic  but  then  he  would  have  lost  a  great  deal  of 
enjoyment,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  has  been,  and 
is,  a  successful  and  popular  author;  and,  whilst  we 
accord  him  the  full  meed  of  praise  for  a  high  moral 
tone,  wo  must  protest  against  trivial  verbosity  taking 
rank  as  solid  wisdom.  One  of  our  most  popular  novelists 
describes  in  one  of  his  stories  how  the  clergyman’s  family 
acquires  a  certain  easy  familiarity  with  the  inside  of  a 
church  when  no  service  is  going  on,  and  how  without 
any  sense  of  irreverence  they  may  bo  found  cheerfully 
talking  and  laughing  over  the  altar  decorations ;  and 
whilst  a  layman  happening  to  look  in  will  speak  in 
whispers  or  remain  uncomfortably  silent,  the  rector’s 
daughters  can  indulge  in  a  little  gentle  merriment  as  they 
prick  their  fingers  with  the  holly  they  are  weaving,  or  if 
they  find  they  are  hammering  a  nail  the  wrong  way  up. 

The  Country  Parson’s  familiarity  in  his  mode  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  sacred  things  has  already  been  noticed,  but 
whilst  Trollope’s  rector’s  daughters  are  merely  at  their 
ease  in  an  empty  church  on  a  week-day,  he  is,  as  it  were 
in  his  dressing-gown  and  slippers,  before  a  crowded 
audience,  in  the  pulpit.  Others  may  believe  in  trembling 
—they  may  go  through  agonising  doubts,  conflicts, 
difficulties ;  but  all  is  plain  sailing  with  our  cheerful 
friend.  “Read  my  books,”  ho  seems  to  say,  with  an 
encouraging  nod  of  the  head,  “and  you  will  be  cured  in 
an  instant!  ”  Might  he  not  do  well  to  lay  to  heart  the 
familiar  words — 

Fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread. 

And  does  not  a  good  deal  that  he  writes  remind  one  of 
a  very  ugly  word  called  Humbug  ? 


His  humour,  his  “  go,”  his  animal  spirits,  betray  him. 
He  has  a  facile  style,  too— just  like  a  cultivated  Irish¬ 
man’s  style — polished,  brilliant,  reckless.  The  ^  style 
coupe,  which  he  affects,  he  manages  well.  But  he  is  too 
fond  of  it.  He  evidently  thinks  it  cannot  be  overdone. 
This  is  a  great  mistake — a  mista.ke  he  shares  with  many 
who  are  his  inferiors.  Sentences  without  a  nominative 
(there  are  several  on  page  37  in  Vol.  I.),  or  without  a 
verb — disjointed  marbles  in  a  bag,  as  Coleridge  calls 
them — are  not  very  difficult  to  write,  and  the  epigram- 
matical  effect  is  entirely  typographical.  They  suggest, 
too,  in  their  structural  economy,  those  cherubs  on  the 
grave-stones,  which,  though  great  in  face  and  feathers, 
seem  to  have  nothing  to  sit  down  upon.  Fonblanque  is 
answerable  for  the  introduction  of  the  style  coupe  into 
journalism  and  popular  English  literature.  With  him 
it  was  carried  almost  to  an  affectation,  but  his  real 
genius  for  epigram  excused  it.  With  the  journalists, 
however,  who,  down  to  the  penny-a-liners,  seized  upon 
it  at  once,  with  all  writers  indeed  who  greatly  sweat 
under  the  helplessness  of  the  untrained  mind  confronted 
with  the  architecture  of  sentences  of  more  than  one 
member,  it  is  very  different,  and  comes  from  no  genius 
for  epigram  at  all.  Little  pellets  of  words  without 
either  verb  or  nominative  sprinkled  over  the  newspapers 
and  no  doubt  thought  by  the  pellet-makers  themselves 
to  be  exactly  like  Victor  Hugo’s  pellets,  are  different 
from  his  in  the  material — his  being  gold  and  theirs 
London  clay.  We  advise  Mr.  Mackay,  who  besides 
being  a  man  of  culture  has  evidently  an  excellent  sense 
of  rhythm  in  prose,  to  leave  the  style  coupe  to  his  in¬ 
feriors,  and  to  recollect  that  no  great  English  writer  has 
ever  yet  adopted  it,  for  it  runs  against  the  genius  of  the 
language. 

The  story  opens  well — 

Ono  morning,  as  a  young  English  artist  named  Frank  Edgehill 
was  standing  in  the  street  of  Dunmannock,  in  the  county  of  Cork, 
waiting  for  the  Ballymareen  coach  to  start— which  coach  had  been 
kept  standing  in  the  market-place  for  some  person  that  had  not  vet 

— : — 4  i._ - - — .1  j 

I  bod.  He  was 
He  swayed  his 
which  he  was 


a  big  man  and  brandished 
head  to  and  fro,  as  if  keej 

whistling  softly  to  himself.  ^  _  _ _ _ 

His  countenance  was  suspiciously  florid  and  his  eyes  bioodshot.^^IlTs 
apparel,  though  gentlemanly  in  cut  and  good  in  texture,  was 
advanced  in  years,  and  as  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  imagine  that  the 
wearer  had  increased  in  stature  since  the  original  purchase  of  his 
clothes,  the  fact  of  their  appearing  too  small  for  him  must  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  their  having  shrunk  under  the  influence  of  an  atmosphere 
proverbially  moist.  The  sleeves  of  the  cojit  were  bright  from  long  ser- 
^^ce,  and  one  i  neon testible  darn  appeared  on  the  left  shoulder.  His  hat 
had  been  kept  lustrous  at  the  expense  of  the  nap,  which  w  as  begin¬ 
ning  to  disappear  from  the  edges.  His  trousers,  although  an  inch 
too  short  wore  strapped  beneath  his  shoes.  The  dark  blue  scarf 
which  encircled  his  neck  and  covered  his  manly  bosom,  was  some¬ 
what  faded,  but  among  its  folds  nestled  a  tremendous  emerald. 

ibis  was  Mr.  Michael  Eugene  Murphy,  proprietor  of 
the  great  ultranational  newspaper,  the  Ballymareen 
Eagle.  He  was,  moreover,  the  “  Popular  Idol,”  and  being 
the  “  Popular  Idol,”  the  coach|had  been  kept  waiting  for 
him  an  hour.  After  the  coach  had  started,  the  follow¬ 
ing  dialogue  took  place  between  the  Popular  Idol  ”  and 
Mr.  Edgehill 
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“  The  people  about  here  seem  to  respect  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Murphy  ?  ”  he  said. 

“  The  Oirish  pisantry  always  look  up  to  their  natural  layders,” 
replied  Miirphy  vaguely. 

**  You  are  a  natural  leader,  then  ?  ” 

The  insinuation  is  flatthering,  sir.  But  bedad  I  can’t  deny  it. 
I  am  a  natural  layder.  The  counthry  has  rallied  round  my  familee 
for  noin  hundhred  years,  and  I  may  say  that  during  that  payriod  we 
have  niver  bethrayed  the  confidence  reposed  in  us.” 

“  Your  influence  with  the  people  is  greater  than  that  of  the  large 
land  proprietors,  I  suppose  ?  ” 

This  suggestion  appeared  to  nettle  the  natural  leader.  He  looked 
a  little  angrily  at  his  companion,  and  was  evidently  on  the  point 
of  asking.  Who  the  divil  told  you  I  wasn’t  a  large  landed  proprie¬ 
tor?  but  glancing  at  his  wardrobe  his  resentment  vanished,  and 
drawing  himself  proudly  up,  he  said :  “  Sir,  in  this  counthry  the  pos¬ 
sessor  of  a  long  line  of  ancestors  is  always  held  in  greater  esteem 
than  the  mere  holder  of  acres.  Our  people  know  that  by  industbry 
any  man  may  acquire  the  latter,  while  all  the  money  in  the  world 
cannot  buy  the  former.”  ^ 

Mr.  Murphy,  in  the  wheedling  manner  known  in  this 
country  as  Irish,  and  characteristic,  it  seems,  of  Irish 
“  Popular  Idols  ”  in  particular,  soon  learned  from  Mr. 
Edgehill  that  he  was  nephew  to  a  certain  Mr.  Archibald 
McTavish  (an  Irishman  of  Scotch  descent)  who  was  a 
pet  enemy  of  the  Idol’s — a  pet  enemy  for  many  reasons 
— among  others  because  he  had,  some  years  before  the 
opening  of  the  story,  bought  an  estate  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Ballymareen,  and  because  he  was  a  Presbyterian 
of  that  orange  complexion  so  peculiarly  distasteful  to 
**  Popular  Idols.” 

When  the  town  of  Ballymareen  appeared  in  sight 
Mr.  Murphy  became  poetic — almost,  one  might  say, 
dithyrambic. 

“  Now,  sir,  you  behold  me  native  town.  That  city  was  built  by 
me  forefawthers  before  London  was  thought  of,  an  I  dare  before 
Homulus  and  Baymus  founded  Rome.” 

Without  calling  in  question  the  historical  accuracy  of  this  state¬ 
ment,  Edgehill  observed  that  Ballymareen  had  scarcely  kept  pace 
with  the  two  rival  cities — to  which  Murphy  replied  grandly — 

“Sir,  commercial  prosperity  is  never  the  standard  of  internal 
happiness.  Aifloonce  an’  contintment  are  by  no  manes  synonymous 
turrems.  Saysor,  sir,  the  Roman  Imperor,  when  passing  through 
that  very  village,  remarked  to  one  of  my  ancistors  who  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  prisint,  ‘Murphy,  ye  divil,’  says  he,  ‘I’d  rather  be 
chief  man  in  Ballymareen  than  play  second  Addle  at  Rome.’  I  need 
scarcely  inforrum  ye,  sir,  that  at  that  payriod  Rome  was  misthress  of 
the  wurrld.  But  1  Ttiay  mention  wid  pardonable  proide,  that  what 
fciaysor  vainly  longed  for,  I  possiss.” 

This  would  seem  exaggerated  caricature  if  the  speaker 
were  not  an  Irishman,  but  in  the  matter  of  whim  you 
cannot  caricature  an  Irishman — the  very  impersonation 
of  whim  itself.  The  real  object  of  Mr.  Edgehill’s 
visit  to  his  uncle  (whom,  from  family  quarrels,  he 
had  never  seen  before)  was  love.  One  of  the  uncle’s 
nearest  neighbours  was  a  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  whose  daughter 
Edgehill  had  met  at  a  ball  in  London,  and  with  whom 
he  had  fallen  in  love.  Edgehill  and  Miss  Fitzgerald 
become  engaged  shortly  after  meeting  again.  But  it 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  course  of  true  love  will  run 
smooth  in  an  enchanted  isle  where  every  man  is  in  love 
with  every  woman — where,  as  sings  the  national  poet — 
We  know,  when  far  from  the  lips  we  love. 

We’ve  but  to  make  love  to  the  lips  we  are  near. 

Among  the  swains  who  are  in  love  with  Kate  Fitz¬ 
gerald  there  is  a  tremendous  Home-rule  M.P.,  The 
O’Banagher.  Now,  just  as  an  Irishman  can  love  more, 
so  can  he  hate  more  than  any  known  creature.  Indeed, 
he  may  be  said  to  require  hate  as  a  sort  of  subjective 
bellows  to  fan  his  love  to  the  normal  white  heat  of  Irish 
love.  Many  different  shades  and  degrees  of  hate  has 
he,  the  finest  of  all  being  that  of  a  jealous  Home-ruler, 
with  a  bottle-nose,  towards  the  proper  object,  a  straight¬ 
nosed  good-looking  Saxon  rival.  The  O’Banagher’s  hate 
is  awful.  Like  the  great  chief  ho  is,  he  determines  to 
consult  the  oracle,  that  is  to  say,  the  “  Popular  Idol.” 
The  oracle  declares  that  the  thing  to  do  is  to  “  inthro- 
juice  ”  Norah  to  Edgehill,  who  will  put  the  “  comehed- 
her  on  him  in  the  twinkling  of  an  oi.”  The  meaning 
of  this  oracular  delivery  is  that  the  “  Idol  ”  will  set 
upon  Edgehill  his  daughter  Norah,  a  fine  Irish  girl 
of  eighteen  years  of  age,  but  of  more  than  twenty- 
flirt-power.  This  is  a  glorious  girl — this  Norah — full 
of  blarney,  delightful  Irish  blarney,  compared  with 
which  London  coquetry,  whether  at  ball  or  bar,  is  as 


cowslip  wine  and  water  to  champagne.  The  idol’s  plot 
succeeds.  Poor  Norah,  who  has  been  made  a  cat’s-paw 
(for  your  true  Irish  girl  flirts  for  sweet  flirtation’s  sake 
alone,  never  flirts  to  order  )  Norah  is  made,  un¬ 
wittingly,  the  means  of  leading  Edgehill  on  to  the  plat¬ 
form  during  the  release  of  certain  “martyrs”  which 
results  in  his  name — such  is  the  diabolical  plot — being 
blazoned  next  morning  in  the  columns  of  the  Ballij^ 
mareen  Eagle  as  the  deliverer  of  a  disloyal  speech  in 
favour  of  the  aforesaid  “martyrs.”  Who  these  “mar¬ 
tyrs”  are,  for  what  the  “martyrs”  were  martyrised, 
whether  for  the  blowing  up  of  a  hundred  or  two 
English  families,  or  for  merely  cutting  a  few  local 
throats,  the  author  takes  no  care  to  state,  knowing  well 
that,  in  dear  Hibernia,  it  does  not  matter  one  jot,  so 
that  they  be  “  martyrs.”  For  it  has  been  prophesied  of 
old,  that  the  cunning  of  an  Irishman’s  hand  shall  fail 
him,  his  shillelagh  lose  half  its  skull-cracking  power,  the 
moment  he  knows  what  he  is  fighting  for. 

This  brilliant  scheme  of  the  Idol’s  has  the  desired 
eflTect  of  causing  a  rupture  between  Edgehill  and  the 
Fitzgeralds.  Kate  writes  to  her  lover  breaking  off  the 
engagement — not,  however,  on  account  of  his  supposed 
political  backslidings,  but  for  the  much  more  womanly 
reason  that  she  had  seen  her  lover  and  Norah  Murphy 
kissing.  (As  if  any  man,  engaged  or  not,  could  help 
kissing  Norah  Murphy  !  Here  is  where  Kate  is  un¬ 
reasonable.)  Everything,  of  course,  comes  right  in  the 
end — though  before  it  does  come  right,  Edgehill’s  uncle 
McTavish  is  murdered  by  a  fervid  young  martyr- 
worshipper,  who  seemed  to  think  that,  on  the  whole, 
McTavish  would  be  best  murdered,  and  he  may  as  well 
do  the  job  as  trouble  anybody  else  to  do  it.  Murphy, 
though  innocent  of  that  particular  deed  (we  will  not 
call  it  crime)  is  tried  for  it  and  a  deal  of  business  is 
done.  The  book,  as  may  be  imagined,  is  very  humorous, 
and  there  is  a  sti*eam  of  irony  running  through  the 
entire  story  which  is  in  the  best  manner.  Indeed,  the 
author’s  endowment  of  wit  and  humour  is  evi¬ 
dently  greater  than  appears  on  the  surface,  for  there  are 
signs  of  self-restraint.  It  is  this  which  has  induced  us 
to  give  so  full  a  notice  of  a  story  which,  from  its  slight¬ 
ness,  would  not  otherwise  deserve  it.  But  in  these  days 
when  “  wit  ”  means  punning  and  “  humour  ”  means 
caricature,  true  wit  and  true  humour  are  not  to  be  hastily 
passed  by.  But  what  a  Cloud-cuckoo-town  is  the  land  be 
paints  so  graphically — that  wonderful  green  isle  across 
the  Irish  Channel.  And  what  will  become  of  the  Cloud' 
cuckoo-townians  in  the  great  racial  struggle  for  life  ? 


CHINESE  SKETCHES. 

Chinese  Sketches.  By  Herbert  A.  Giles,  of  H.B.M.  Cousular 
Service  iu  China.  London  :  Triibner  and  Co.  1875. 

Wo  confess  to  a  partiality  for  forms  of  literature  other 
than  reprints  from  newspapers,  whether  in  search  of 
instruction  or  amusement,  and  whatever  may  be  the 
degree  of  interest  we  take  in  the  subject  matter.  So 
ephemeral  are  they  in  their  nature,  and  as  a  rule  so 
little  worth  perusal,  that  serious  criticism  of  them  is 
more  than  they  deserve,  indeed  more  than  they  generally 
get.  The  book  before  us,  however,  though  not  free  in 
such  pai-ts  of  it  as  are  reprinted  from  the  heavy  editorial 
style  common  to  all  newspaper  reprints,  has  undoubted 
claims  both  in  originality  of  observation  and  in  treat¬ 
ment  to  rank  much  above  the  level  of  its  class.  The 
author,  judging  from  his  published  works,  has  a 
thoroughly  sound  and  useful  knowledge  of  the  Chinese 
colloquial.  This  he  has  turned  to  practical  account  in 
his  wanderings  through  Chinese  cities,  using  it  as  a  key 
to  the  national  character,  and  the  results  of  his  observa¬ 
tions  he  has  embodied  in  a  series  of  sketches.  Some  of 
these,  he  tells  us,  have  already  appeared  in  China,  but 
a  great  part  of  them  are  now  presented  to  the  pubHo  for 
the  first  time. 

Sketches  of  Chinese  life  and  character  are  certainly 
not  novelties  to  the  reading  public,  but  we  have  little 
hesitation  in  saying  that  the  grater  part  of  them  have 
hitherto  been  either  strained  eflbrts  to  present  the 
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Chinefl©  in  a  ridiculous  light  by  incompetent  observers, 
or  wilful  misrepresentations  by  prejudiced  missionaries. 
From  them  it  is  as  impossible  to  get  a  fair  sound  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  Chinese  character  as  it  w  ould  be  to  realise 
an  ordinary  Chinese  landscape  by  a  study  of  a  willow- 
pattern  plate.  Little  peculiarities  have  been  so  exag¬ 
gerated,  the  few  vices  so  dwelt  upon,  the  many  virtues 
BO  unnoticed,  that  a  Chinaman  is  looked  upon  as  a 
creature  of  absurdities,  whose  physical  appearance  is  as 
ridiculous  as  his  intellect  is  bizarre.  We  do  not 
roundly  condemn  all  books  on  China  for  giving  false 
impressions  of  the  country  they  are  written  about,  for 
some  of  them  are  excellent  as  far  as  they  go ;  but  we 
do  condemn  that  spirit  which  prompts  both  travellers 
and  missionaries  to  write  flippantly  about  the  social 
customs  and  institutions  of  Asiatics  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  a  laugh  or  creating  a  fictitious  interest  amongst 
their  fellow-countrymen.  A  Chinaman  is  not  a  savage 
because  he  regards  a  peacock’s  feather  as  a  legitimate 
object  of  ambition,  still  less  is  he  a  heathen  because  ho 
venerates, “the  graves  of  his  own  folk”  with  a  reverence 
akin  to  worship ;  yet  such  opinions  form  the  staple  of 
many  works  on  China,  and  are  still  hawked  about  the 
country  when  England’s  prayers  and  pence  are  solicited 
for  the  amelioration  of  that  unhappy  land. 

Mr.  Giles’s  book  is  unpretending  enough,  consisting 
of  some  forty  short  sketches  mostly  on  social  topics. 
Their  conspicuous  merits  lie  in  giving  a  very  human 
aspect  to  John  Chinaman,  in  being  written  in  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  attractive  style,  and  in  being,  albeit  a  certain 
bias,  thoroughly  truthful.  Throughout  all  of  them 
there  is  an  attempt  to  show,  and  we  think  with  a  fair 
measure  of  success,  that  the  Chinese  are  morally  and 
socially  on  a  much  higher  platform  than  the  Western 
World  is  accustomed  to  assign  to  them,  and  that,  to  use 
our  author’s  own  words,  “  millions  of  human  beings  are 
in  China  w’orking  out  the  problem  of  existence  under 
conditions  which,  by  many  persons  in  England,  are 
deemed  to  be  totally  incompatible  with  the  happiness  of 
the  human  race.”  The  book  itself  is  not  a  laboured 
attempt  to  prove  this,  but  such  an  undercurrent  of 
opinion  us  that  indicated  in  the  foregoing  quotation 
runs  through  the  whole  series  of  sketches. 

Many  of  the  conclusions  to  which  he  has  come  will  be 
almost  new  to  the  English  public,  and  even  to  non¬ 
observant  English  residents  in  China.  In  the  normal 
condition  of  a  Chinese  city,  implying  by  that  absence  of 
famine  and  rebellion,  crime  is  very  rare.  Of  the  innu¬ 
merable  class  of  drunken  brawls  and  assaults  which 
disgrace  our  large  cities  and  fill  our  police  cells,  there 
are  absolutely  none.  There  is  no  restraint  whatever 
on  the  sale  of  spirits  throughout  China,  yet  such  a  thing 
as  a  drunken  Chinaman  is  almost  unknown.  Women 
of  the  lower  classes  have  to  work  in  the  fields  and  in 
the  house,  just  as  they  have  to  do  in  every  country 
except  the  United  States  of  America  and  our  own  colo¬ 
nies,  but  they  are  not  slaves,  as  they  are  generally  made 
out  to  bo.  Indeed,  when  advanced  in  years,  whether 
of  low  or  high  degree,  a  Chinese  woman  is,  in  her  own 
sphere,  a  perft*ct  despot,  a  terror  alike  to  her  own 
family  and  her  neighbours.  Female  children,  too,  are 
as  well  cared  for  in  general  and  as  much  appreciated 
in  particular  as  in  England.  Just  as  a  British  parent 
groans  to  his  friend  the  tidings  of  “  another  girl,  ”  so 
Chinamen  openly  acknowledge  their  preference  for  male 
children,  and  this,  taken  with  the  current  stories  about 
infanticide,  have  spread  abroad  the  most  false  impres¬ 
sions  about  the  treatment  of  female  children  in  China. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  preference  is  in  China  more 
marked  and  more  openly  expressed,  but  it  is  natural, 
for  the  family  being  still  to  some  extent  the  unit  in 
the  eye  of  the  law,  not  the  person,  and  the  wife  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  family  of  the  husband,  sons  are  there  of  much 
greater  importance  than  daughters.  Wo  might  add 
many  more  of  the  conclusions  Mr.  Giles  has  come  to 
which  would  greatly  intei-est  our  readers,  but  in  truth 
there  is  hardly  one  of  the  forty  odd  sketches  which  does 
Chbia^°**^*^  novel  or  interesting  facts  regarding 

By  the  average  Englishman  Chinese  are  looked  upon 


as  cunning,  dishonest,  opium  debauched  idolaters.  That 
they  are  a  nation  of  thrifty,  sober,  easily  governed  a«d 
hardworking  men  and  women  of  like  passions  and  like 
natures  to  ourselves  is  hardly  known,  and  even  amongst 
our  educated  classes  there  exists  much  misconception 
both  as  to  the  Chinese  typo  of  civilisation  and  the 
Chinese  character  which  has  develof^d  it.  False  views 
on  these  points  such  works  as  Mr.  Giles’  do  good  seiwice 
in  correcting.  He  is  evidently  a  man  of  decided 
opinions,  and,  as  we  have  already  stated,  of  a  certain 
bias,  but  his  views,  we  think,  are  in  the  main  correct, 
and  as  to  his  abiUty  in  stating  them,  and  the  inter^t 
he  gives  to  his  subject,  there  can  be  no  question.  To 
all  his  sketches  are  instructive  from  the  standpoint  which 
he  takes,  and  to  ordinary  library  subscribers  wo  can 
certainly  recommend  them  as  a  series  of  cleverly- 
written  papers  by  an  original  and  entertaining  observer. 

The  system  of  land  tenure  in  China  has  most 
interesting  phases  and  even  lessons  for^  modem 
English  reformers,  as  one  of  the  most  ^  just  and 
perfect  existing.  Its  jurisprudence,  outside  of  its 
penal  code,  has  yet  to  be  explored ;  the  interesting 
traces  of  the  patriarchal  system,  the  status  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  the  family  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  the  laws  of 
succession,  the  complete  absence  of  a  law  of  contract, 
and  of  legal  remedies  for  civil  injuries  as  explanatory  of 
the  universal  good  faith  and  honour  of  the  people  inter  se, 
have  all  yet  to  be  investigated  and  explained.  Com¬ 
mercially  even  we  ought  to  know  much  more  about 
China  than  we  do.  Its  banking  system  and  paper  cir¬ 
culation,  absolutely  unfettered,  and  yet  on  the  whole 
trustworthy  and  beneficial,  we  actually  make  use  of  and 
do  not  understand.  In  fact,  there  are  so  many  phases 
of  Chinese  life,  political  and  social,  which  have  never  . 
been  explained,  and  which  never  can  be  explained 
except  by  men  who  thoroughly  know  the  language,  and 
who  have  the  time  and  desire  to  study  such  problems, 
that  we  wonder  men  like  Mr.  Giles  do  not  take  them 
up.  To  employ  his  powers  and  opportunities  to  produce 
a  book  such  as  the  one  vfQ  have  reviewed,  however 
agreeable  and  entertaining  it  may  be,  is  to  employ  a 
steam-engine  to  crack  a  nut.  Both  to  him  and  to  the 
other  gentlemen  in  H.M.  Consular  Service  in  China, 
many  of  whom  have  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  and  the  people  without  being  trammelled  with 
accountability  to  fanatical  employers  or  with  a  priori 
notions  regarding  the  heathen,  we  naturally  look  for  the 
elucidation  and  explanation  of  problems  like  those  we 
have  indicated,  and  if  they  give  them  careful  and  mature 
study  they  will  find  their  labours  appreciated  in  this 
country. 

.  ANDERSSON  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Hotcs  of  Travel  in  S<Aith  Africa.  By  Charles  John  Andersson. 

Edited  by  L.  Lloyd.  London  :  Hurst  and  Blackett.  1875. 

In  this  volume  wo  read  the  last  adventures  of  the 
adventurous  and  unfortunate  Andersson.  Eager  as 
ever  to  explore  the  country  of  the  Hottentots,  and  de¬ 
sirous  to  become  a  connecting  trade-link  between  the 
elephant  hunters  and  the  Cape,  he  had  purchased  a 
somewhat  extensive  property  in  Damaraland,  which  had 
previously  belonged  to  an  insolvent  mining  company. 
Thither  he  proceeded  in  1801  with  his  wire,  and  for 
about  a  year  seems  to  have  been  tolerably  successful 
in  his  mercantile  dealings  with  all  parties.  But  events 
were  not  destined  to  follow  an  equable  course  amongst 
the  Hottentots.  These  lively  natives  of  the  soil,  them¬ 
selves  traders  or  barterers,  and  possessing  enormous 
flocks  of  cattle,  no  sooner  received  intelligence  of  an 
outbreak  of  lung  sickness  amongst  the  cattle  in  the 
more  northern  parts  of  Damaraland,  than  they  strongly 
objected,  and  with  good  reason,  to  the  transfer  of 
Andersson’s  herds  through  their  country  across  Na" 
maqualand  to  the  Cape.  Had  Andersson  foreseen  the 
possibility  of  such  powerful  and  reasonable  opposition 
to  his  scheme,  he  would  probably  never  have  embarked, 
in  so  hazardous  an  enterprise ;  but,  as  with  speculators 
in  general,  the  false  step  once  made  could  not  be  re¬ 
called  he  must  go  yet  deeper  into  the  mire  and  risk 
more,  lest  he  might  lose  all.  A  road,  therefore,  had  to 
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be  forced  through  the  hostile  territory,  and,  although  overcome,  almost  past  the  power  of  endurance,  with 
temporary  success  followed  the  display  of  much  courage  the  exertion  of  travelling  in  a  country  whose  climate  is 


a  Jiitie  orass,  still  tne  Uape  trader  was  ever 
wards  hated  by  the  Namaquas,  and  not  sufficiently 
dreaded  by  them  to  enable  him  to  live  in  peace. 

Soon  after  this  a  war  broke  out  between  the  two 
chief  tribes  of  Hottentots  inhabiting  the  country  which 
lies  between  Walfish  Bay  and  the  Orange  River.  One  of 
these,  the  Damaras,  had  been  for  some  years  in  a  very 
dilapidated  state ;  weakened  by  intestine  wars,  and  con¬ 
stantly  harassed  by  the  neighbouring  Namaquas,  they 
had  at  last  succuml^d  to  their  enemies,  and  had  volun¬ 
tarily  assumed  a  condition  almost  of  serfdom  under  the 
protection  of  Jonker  Afrikaner,  the  great  Namaqua 
chief.  But  considemtion  for  the  helpless  is  not  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  the  Hottentot,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  the  Damaitis  came  to  be  treated  little  better  than 
they  were  called — the  dogs  of  their  masters — conduct 
the  more  aggravating  since  it  appears  that  they  were 
physically  by  no  means  inferior  to  their  pseudo-pro¬ 
tectors.  Under  circumstances  of  this  kind  a  crisis  may 
be  expected  to  make  its  appearance  at  any  moment, 
and,  unfortunately  for  Andersson,  it  came  before  he  had 
accomplished  his  own  private  ends.  Kamaherero — 
the  chief  man  amongst  the  Damaras,  who  loses  a 
syllable  of  his  sonorous  name  towards  the  close  of  tho 
volume — headed  an  insurrection  which  brought  havoc 
and  slaughter  to  the  very  parapets  of  Andersson’s 
establishment  at  Otjimbingue.  A  delightful  prospect 
this  for  a  quiet  trader,  to  be  surrounded  in  a  foreign 
land  with  clicking  Totties,  who  had  little  but  their 
lives  to  lose  and  all  Andersson’s  stock  as  a  reward  for 
victory.  But  our  traveller’s  courage  was  assuredly 
equal  to  the  emergency,  and  as  astounding  as  his 
temerity  in  taking  any  part  at  all  in  the  strife,  more 
particularly  as  he  was  still  hampered  with  a  speculation 
80  little  likely  to  turn  out  successful.  And  a  seizure  of 
his  herds  by  the  marauding  Namaquas  compelled  him,  in 
his  opinion,  to  take  a  still  more  prominent  part  in  the 
contest,  and  to  lead  a  force  in  self-defence  against  his 
inveterate  enemies.  His  own  account  of  his  generalship 
during  this  expedition  is  amusing,  although  the  result 
was  fatal  to  his  future  welfare.  Mr.  Lloyd  appears 
thoroughly  to  enjoy  Andersson’s  feeble  description  of  the 
horrors  of  abattleheld,  but  the  language  is  too  violent  and 
commonplace  to  suit  everyone’s  taste.  The  author  tells  us 
somewhere  that  he  had  put  himself  under  the  protection 
of  God  Almighty,  and  that  if  he  died  it  should  be  as  a 
Christian  and  a  soldier ;  but  the  Namaquas,  with  the 
assistance  of  Jan  Jonker,  shot  him  down,  having 
planted  a  ball  a  little  below  his  right  knee — a  wound 
which  made  him  a  cripple  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

After  suffering  indescribable  agonies,  Andersson  at 
last  recovered  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  recommence  his 
trading  transactions.  But  all  hope  of  a  free  passage  to 
Capo  Colony  was  lost,  and  his  only  chance  was  now  to 
open  up  relations  w’ith  tho  Portuguese  of  Benguela. 
Tho  account  of  his  journey  through  Ovampoland  to  the 
Cunene  will  bo  read  with  interest,  especially  by  those 
who  are  not  already  acquainted  with  his  work  on 
Lake  N’gami ;  and,  although  much  of  this  portion  of 
the  narrative  is  in  the  form  of  a  diary,  the  incidents 
are  sufficiently  novel  and  exciting  to  arrest  the  atten¬ 
tion.  We  come  across  strange  people,  harassing  com¬ 
plications,  narrow  escapes,  and  terrible  sickness;  the 
follo'wing  will  serve  as  a  specimen : — 

The  Ovampo  are  a  light-hearted  people,  and,  amoogst  other 
amusements,  delight  in  music  and  the  dance.  Almost  every 
evening,  indeed,  W’hen  the  labours  of  the  day  are  over,  there  are 
balls  which,  in  their  way,  are  remarkable  performances,  and  in 
which  both  sexes  take  part.  The  women  st^nd  in  a  ring,  singing, 
clapping  their  hands,  and  keeping  time  with  their  feet,  whilst  the 
men  join  in  a  kind  of  chorus.  Individuals  of  the  male  sex  now 
and  then  spring  into  the  open  space,  and  challenge  their  com¬ 
panions  “  to  kick  me  here  if  you  dare  and  can,”  ....  but 
with  a  threatening  “  beware  of  your  own.”  He  who  succeeds  in 
making  the  highest  leap,  and  planting  the  most  vigorous  kick  on 
the  inviting  spot,  is  warmly  applauded  by  the  women. 

This  journey  to  Benguela,  which  he  never  reached,  can 
scarcely  be  described  otherwise  than  as  an  act  of  un- 
justifiaole  suicide.  His  health  was  rapidly  failing  him ; 


so  insalubrious,  suffering  from  fever  and  the  constant 
anxiety  naturally  enough  caused  by  the  inconvenient 
proximity  of  the  hated  Namaquas,  and  finally  deserted 
by  his  guides  and  attendants  save  one,  fai^ful  Axel 
Ericson,  he  was  at  last  constrained  to  turn  his  face 
southwards  and  beat  a  retreat  to  Otjimbingue.  But  he 
died  on  July  5,  1867,  long  before  he  could  reach  his 
unfortunate  purchase  ;  and  Ericson  carried  his  remains 
to  the  region  of  the  Ovaquambi  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ondonga. 

Here  [says  Ericson  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Andersson]  I  decided  on 
making  my  master’s  grave ;  but  the  chief  Nauma  would  not  consent 
to  his  remains  being  interred  so  near  to  him,  and  I  was  therefore 
compelled  to  retrace  my  way  back  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  and 
there,  between  two  trees  on  the  right  of  the  road,  I  found  for  them 
a  resting-place. 

ULTIMA  THULE. 

Ultima  Thule  ;  or,  A  Summer  in  Iceland.  By  Richard  F.  Burton. 

In  Two  Volumes.  London  and  Edinburgh :  W.  P.  Nimmo. 

These  volumes  should  have  been  published.  Captain 
Burton  tells  us,  two  years  ago,  shortly  after  his  return 
from  the  expedition  they  describe.  But  before  he  was 
far  on  in  the  process  of  writing  them  he  found  himself 
involved  in  a  course  of  pre-historic  study  which  con¬ 
siderably  delayed  the  completion  of  the  work  and 
eventually  added  to  its  bulk.  The  introduction  occupies 
nearly  300  pages,  and  is  divided  into  no  less 
than  nine  sections,  while  tho  appendix  is  almost  as 
formidable.  The  book  is  in  truth  much  more  an  account 
of  Iceland,  of  its  history,  geography  and  institutions, 
than  the  mere  story  of  a  pleasant  summer  of  adventur¬ 
ous  ramble  among  snow-heights  and  savage  inlets  of 
the  sea.  It  is,  in  truth,  an  attempt  to  combine  informa¬ 
tion  and  amusement.  Captain  Burton  has  expended 
considerable  pains  upon  his  descriptions  of  scenery  and 
coast- towns,  and  has  succeeded  in  giving  his  readers  a 
sufficiently  vivid  picture  of  Icelandic  life  in  the  capital, 
Reykjavik,  and  also  in  various  isolated  but  hospitable 
farmsteads  which  he  visited  in  tho  interior.  In  tho 
process  of  contact  with  Icelanders  of  all  ranks  and  pro¬ 
fessions  he  became  an  expert  in  Icelandic  politics, 
and  a  warm  adherent  of  the  “Home  Rule”  party 
which  resents  the  far-off  paternal  rule  of*  the  island 
by  Denmark ;  and  he  loses  no  opportunity  of 
pleading  the  cause  of  Icelandic  freedom.  But  the  main 
object  of  tho  book  is  to  advocate  the  development  of  the 
industries  of  tho  island.  Three  measures  are  main¬ 
tained  by  Captain  Burton  to  be  indispensable  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  hard  and  fruitless  life  of  the  Ice¬ 
lander.  There  is  first  “  tho  working  of  his  sulphur 
deposits — not  to  mention  the  silica — now  in  English 
hands  ;  ”  then,  secondly,  its  fisheries,  which  the  author 
regards  as  the  gold  mines,  or  natural  wealth,  of  Ice¬ 
land,  require  a  systematic  reform  as  to  means  and  ap¬ 
pliances  ;  and,  lastly,  tho  extension  of  tho  emigration 
movement  is  recommended  in  order  to  rid  tho  island 
of  its  surplus  population. 

Whether  Captain  Burton’s  proposals  are  sound,  and 
his  politics  wise,  must  be  left  to  his  readers  to  de¬ 
termine  for  themselves.  But  there  is  perhaps  no  better 
way  of  obtaining  enlightened  information  from  an  eye¬ 
witness  than  to  read  these  two  volumes  by  the  famous 
explorer.  Those  of  his  readers  who  desire  a  stirring 
narrative  of  adventures  will  regret  that  Captain  Burton 
became  enamoured  of  prehistoric  studies,  and  that  ho 
felt  himself  called  upon  to  wrap  his  ‘  Summer  in  Ice¬ 
land  ’  in  so  thick  an  overcoat  of  facts  and  information. 
Much  of  his  two  volumes  are  better  fitted  for  Encyclo¬ 
paedias  and  Society  Transaction  papers  than  for  the 
general  library.  At  the  same  time  there  is  no  part  of 
the  work  which  does  not  possess  considerable  interest 
for  students,  while  here  and  there  one  is  refreshed  by  a 
few  pages  of  hond-fide  adventure. 

There  is  considerable  room  in  Iceland,  small  as  it  is, 
for  original  exploration.  The  island,  with  its  coMt- 
line  in  the  north,  east,  and  west,  tom  and  fringed  with 
indentations  of  tho  sea,  contains  in  tho  south-eastern 
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interior  a  region  of  almost  impregnable  difficulties 
volcanic  centres  hidden  among  the  glaciers  and  snow 
heights.  It  was  towards  this  Vatnajokull  that  Captain 
Burton,  with  a  party  of  friends  and  a  necessary  but  very 
troublesome  escort  of  natives  and  ponies,  bent  his  way, 
approaching  the  terrible  glaciers  from  the  valleys  of  the 
north.  He,  however,  only  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
distant  view  of  his  promised  land,  and  further  explo¬ 
ration  was  prevented  by  want  of  provisions  and  bad 
weather. 

At  2  p.»f.  wo  reached  our  farthest  southern  ptsint,  the  long  dorsum 
which  prolongs  Sn.efell  southwards  to  the  Sumfellshals.  On  the 
far  side  of  the  col  rose  Thjofahnuke,  a  big  black  cindery  cono  like 
the  rest.  Uetween  it  and  the  northern  hyj>otenu8e  of  the  ^  atna- 
jokull  lay  a  dark  snddlebsck,  with  till  the  appearance  of  a  volcanic 
crater  ;  the  absence  of  lava  may  be  explainecl  by  its  vomiting  cin¬ 
der  and  ashes.  As  we  turned  up  the  Tlijotadalr,  between  the 
Thieves’  Knoll  and  the  Snadell  pr(»per,  the  ice-wind  struck  full  on 
our  backs.  The  nmpliitlieatre  was  girt  on  both  sides^  by  jagged 
rocky  peaks,  like  the  edges  .of  bur.sten  bubbles  and  blisters ;  and 
the  shoulders  of  Snaefell  projected  to  the  south-west,  a  sharp  ridge 
and  a  cone  of  warm  yellow  palagonites. 

Thus  far  and  no  farther  was  the  disappointed  explorer 
fated  to  proceed,  but  his  return  march  down  the  valley 
of  the  Jokulsa  river  was  extremely  picturesque. 

Some  of  Captain  Burton’s  sketches  of  Icelandic  cha¬ 
racter  do  him  credit.  The  utterly  useless  guide,  Gisli 
Eyriksson,  is  one  of  the  most  vivid. 

Gisli  Eyricksson  is  a  good-looking  man  of  thirty-five  with  blue 
eyes,  aquiline  nose,  and  a  full  blond  beard.  Formerly  a  day- 
labourer,  he  prefers  to  be  an  able-bodied  pauper ;  the  sturdy 
vagrant  owns  two  nags,  yet  he  has  thrown  his  loafing  self,  his  wife, 
and  his  three  children  upon  the  parish.  His  only  merit  is  not 
drinking ;  and  the  women  pity  him  because  he  is  pretty.  An  Ebonite 
from  the  womb,  a  Lazarus  with  the  tastes  of  Dives,  the  invertebrate 
creature  is  soft  as  a  girl ;  he  dawdles  limp  as  a  negro  ;  he  malingers, 
pleading  a  bad  knee  to  attract  compassion ;  he  makes  everybody  do 
bis  duty ;  he  is  ever  in  the  kitchen,  never  at  work ;  he  breaks  every¬ 
thing  he  touches ;  it  makes  one’s  fingers  tingle  to  look  at  him. 
Presently  he  will  strike  for  more  pay.  Meanwhile,  he  is  the  picture 
of  the  Prodigal  Son  in  Iceland  garb :  his  stutt-huxos  (short  breeks), 
the  pointed  and  buttoned  over-alls,  said  to  have  been  imported  from 
Scotland  by  King  Magnus  Berfaetti,  are  in  rags  and  tatters  ;  his 
stirrups  are  knotted  cords,  and  his  bridle  is  a  string.  Inconsequent 
as  a  Somali  he  drops  his  fragmentary  svipa  (whip)  every  hour ;  and 
he  manages  oven  to  lose  his  knife.  We  engaged  him  for  four  marks 
per  diem. 

Captain  Burton  is  no  less  industrious  as  a  writer 
than  as  an  explorer.  He  is  doubtless  aware  that  in 
order  to  explore  even  a  small  island,  or  part  of  it,  with 
the  least  possible  waste  of  time  and  energy,  and  the 
biggest  practical  results,  considerable  headwork  is 
needed  in  the  pre-arrangement  of  routes  and  materials. 
Kor  is  the  same  process  to  be  neglected  in  writing  the 
book  which  describes  the  exploration  as  accomplished. 
But  our  bold  and  able  travellers  throw  away  more  than 
half  their  trouble  when  they  take  no  pains  to  assort 
their  notes,  but  heap  them  pell-mell  on  their  return 
home  into  the  form  of  two  big  volumes,  which  it  is  al¬ 
most  another  work  of  exploration  to  read.  Captain 
Burton  waited  two  years  to  study  the  history  and  insti¬ 
tutions  of  the  Iceland  which  he  had  seen.  It  w’ould 
have  been  better  if  he  had  waited  some  time  longer  still 
to  reconsider  the  plan  of  his  book. 
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MINOR  NOTICES. 

Mr.  J.  Thomson,  of  Chinese  celebrity,  has  edited  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  Tissandier’s  Ilislory  and  Handbook  of  Photo^'aphy 
(Low  and  Co.). — This  work  has  already  become  in  the 
wst  French  edition  a  great  favourite  of  the  photographically 
inclined;  and  by  introducing  it  to  his  countrymen  m  their 
native  dress  Mr.  Thomson  has  conferred  upon  them  a  benefit 
which  will  be  duly  and  fully  appreciated.  His  editorship  is 
evidently  not  a  fiction  devised  solely  or  principally  to  atiom 
the  title  page,  and  no  niggardly  spirit  hao  prompted  him  in  the 
performance  of  his  task ;  bis  emendations  and  additions  are 
numerous  and  always  valuable,  coming  as  they  do  from  one 
well  versed  in  the  practice  of  the  art.  Indeed,  Mr.  Thomson’s 
success  as  a  photographer  during  his  travels  in  China  and 
Malacca  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  confirmation  on 
the  present  occasion;  and  his  past  experience  is  amply 
sufficient  to  ensure  accuracy  in  the  information  accorded  us 
in  the  handbook,  especially  in  connection  with  the  practical 
details  of  the  many  processes  which  depend  upon  tne  sun’s 
actinism.  The  theories  of  photographic  operations  present 
great  difficulty  to  the  scientist;  and  on  these  points  very 
meagre  remarks  are  made  both  by  author  and  editor.  For 
this  we  do  not  think  that  they  are  to  be  blamed  ;  the  subject 
is  still  in  its  elementary  or  practical  stage,  and  far  more  facts 
must  be  accumulated  before  a  perfect  theory  of  the  science  can 
be  established,  and  until  that  time  amves  it  is  perhaps  better 
that  the  rationales  of  the  operations  should  be  left  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  theoretical  chemist,  who  will  surely  not  belie 
his  character  by  hesitating  to  generalise  as  soon  as  a  favourable 
opportunity  presents  itself.  It  is  not  often  that  the  literary 
'  style  of  a  scientific  writer  deserves  aught  but  censure ;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  apparently  unsympathetic  hardness  of  his  ex¬ 
pression,  the  lengthy  periods  in  which  he  usually  indulges 
might  well  he  curtailed  without  altering  the  sense  or  detract¬ 
ing  frcim  the  value  of  his  treatise,  and  this  apathy  as  to 
aesthetic  efl'ect  brings  along  with  it  as  a  natural  consequence 
that  distaste  for  scientific  literature  experienced  by  those  w'ho 
are  not  immediately  concerned  w’ith  the  author’s  investigations. 
The  French  excel  us  in  this  as  in  many  other  respects,  and  Mr. 
Thomson  has  fcillowed  suit.  Who  has  not  sighed  over  the 
pompous  and  ridiculous  English  paraphrases  of  Guillemin? 
There  is  nothing  in  the  English  Tissandier  to  excite  either 
laughter  or  disgust.  And  in  the  matter  of  illustrations,  the 
latter  work,  although  far  from  being  costly,  will  bear  favourable 
comparison  with  any  other  handbook.  On  all  counts,  there¬ 
fore,  it  is  a  most  suitable  Christmas  publication ;  and  the 
V()uthful  aspirants  to  photographic  fame  will  have  plenty  of 
leisure  to  con  the  lessons  of  the  art  before  they  can  hope  to 
have  a  fair  chance  in  thisMear  misty  climate  of  practising  upon 
their  willing  playmates..  * 

British  Popular  CustomSf  Present  and  Past.  By  T  F 
Thisleton  Djfer,  M.A.  (Qeoige  Bell  and  Sons.)— An  interest¬ 
ing  compilation,  chiefly  ^concerned  with  humorous  or  grotesque 
customs  of  religious  origin,  from  county  histories  and  various 
other  sources,  which  is  likely  to  be  useful  as  a  popular  work 
of  reference.  The  compiler  displays  great  patience  and  re- 
search,  and  deserves  credit  for  having  brought  together  a  largo 
amount  of  cunous  information  from  works  not  geDerally 
accessible  to  the  class  of  readers  for  whom  the  book  seems 
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specially  intended.  We  notice  that  he  has  omitted  to  men¬ 
tion  a  few  familiar  West  of  England  customs,  but  we  are  not 
aware  that  they  are  observed  on  any  particular  day  in  the 
Tear,  so  perhaps  their  omission  was  necessitated  by  the 
kalendar  form  in  which  the  book  is  published.  Some  of  the 
observances  mentioned  are  not  popular,  as,  for  instance,  the 
celebration  of  the  Feast  of  the  Swapping  Mallard  at  All 
Souls,  Oxford.  Others  are  neither  popular  nor  interesting; 
as,  for  instance,  the  account  of  the  bequest  for  a  service  to  be 
held  oil  March  10,  in  St.  Giles’^  Oxford.  The  value  of  a 
work  of  this  kind  is  much  diminished  by  the  absence  of  ex¬ 
planatory  notes,  without  which  such  expressions  as  itang^ 
flagman,  sgboios,  are  mere  sound  to  the  vulgar.  In  the  preface 
we  are  led  to  expect  some  information  as  to  whether  the  cus¬ 
toms  mentioned  are  obsolete  or  not ;  whereas,  in  many  cases, 
the  dates  of  the  authorities  quoted,  ranging,  as  they  do,  over 
a  century  or  more,  leave  us  in  complete  ignorance  on  this 
point.  In  short,  the  treatment  might  with  advantage  be 
much  more  exhaustive.  The  very  pith  of  the  Christmas  Eve 


pathos  could  have  expressed  it,  but  looking  at  the  picture, 
this  element  of  pathos  becomes  insignificant,  and,  what  strikes 
us  first  and  last  impresses  us,  is  the  combined  beauty  of  two 
human  forms,  whoso  attitude  and  gesture,  right  for  the  ex- 

S region  of  a  particular  emotion,  are  still  more  riffht  for  the  en¬ 
uring  image  of  grace  that  they  present.  We  feel  instinctively, 
as  we  gaze  at  these  forms,  that  the  sentiment  of  the  picture 
yields  to  its  expression,  and  that  it  would  have  been  useless 
and  trivial  if  it  had  not  been  the  means  of  presenting  to  the 
artist  a  beautiful  design.  Any  other  of  the  admirable  works 
which  make  the  gallery  delightful  might  bo  examined  in  the 
same  way.  In  the  “  Harbour  of  Refuge  ”  it  is  not  the 
parochial  idea  of  alms  that  charms  us,  but  two  lovely  figures 
of  youth  and  age  treading  a  pathway  lit  by  the  waning  sun, 
and  surrounded  by  other  images  repeating  the  same  thought 
with  equal  grace — the  energetic  figure  of  the  mower  and  the 
old  men  dreaming  beneath  the  yew;  the  daisied  lawn,  the 
white  hawthorn  and  the  last  light  of  the  evening  sky.  In 
the  picture  called  “Ploughing”  the  theme  is  even  more 


service  in  the  Isle  of  Man  is  missed  by  Mr.  Dyer,  namely,  the  simple,  and  the  sense  of  beauty  more  complete ;  but  perhaps 
singing  of  Manx  carols  or  carrels  collected  in  treasured  MS.  the  most  perfect  and  delightfnl  example  in  the  collection  is 
volumes.  With  a  little  more  discrimination  in  the  selection  the  “  Bathers,”  a  group  of  nude  forms  upon  the  banks  of 
of  his  scraps,  Mr.  Dyer  may  prove  in  time  a  worthy  successor  an  English  river.  Here  Walker  found  opportunity  for  the 
to  the  late  Mr.  Timbs.  We  must  confess  to  having  derived  full  expression  of  abstract  beauty  of  form,  and  this  single 
some  amusement,  and  perhaps  a  little  profit,  in  turning  over  instance  would  be  in  itself  enough  to  prove  the  strength  of 
the  leaves  of  this  book,  whicn,  by-the-by,  does  the  publishers  his  genius.  We  have  made  no  attempt  to  describe  the  con- 
great  credit.  tents  of  the  gallery  in  detail,  for  many  of  the  works  are 

-  "  already  known,  and  all  deserve  to  be  known.  There  will 

be  few,  we  fancy,  who  will  neglect  this  opportunity  of 
^  studying  a  great  English  painter,  and  we  have  therefore  con¬ 

tented  ourselves  with  the  briefest  comments.  We  cannot, 
®  however,  conclude  without  a  word  of  praise  and  thanks  to 

EXHIBITION  OF  THE  WORKS  OF  FREDERICK  WALKER.  those  who  have  made  such  an  exhibition  possible.  To  the 
The  opening  of  this  exhibition  is  an  event,  not  only  in  the  pommittee,  no  less  than  to  the  owners  of  pictures,  the  public  is 
present  art  season,  but  in  the  history  of  modern  English  art.  indebted;  to  Mr.  Deschamps  also,  who  has  generously  lent  his 
There  never  lived  in  any  school  or  at  any  time  a  man  more  for  the  occasion,  and  to  the  compiler  of  the  catalogue 

mtirely  possessed  by  the  genius  of  painting  than  Walker,  and  made  to  render  his  work  a  complete 

hta  Tporir  nnTir  CrM.  fiia  ■fivof  fima  ia  An/^iinrii  in  i»a^ir  memorial  of  Walkcr  s  carocr. 
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EXHIBITION  OF  THE  WORKS  OF  FREDERICK  WALKER. 

The  opening  of  this  exhibition  is  an  event,  not  only  in  the 
present  art  season,  but  in  the  history  of  modern  English  art. 
There  never  lived  in  any  school  or  at  any  time  a  man  more 
entirely  possessed  by  the  genius  of  painting  than  Walker,  and 
his  work,  now  collected  for  the  first  time,  is  enough  in  itself 
to  give  the  modem  English  school  an  enduring  place  in  art  his¬ 
tory.  When  critics  speak  of  the  kind  of  beauty  that  a  painter 
may  seek,  and  try  to  distinguish  it  from  the  many  other  kinds 
of  beauty  that  his  means  are  powerless  to  interpret,  there  is 
always  a  danger  lest  the  distinction  should  seem  merely  a 
vague  platitude  without  practical  significance ;  but  if  there  are 
any  who  still  wish  to  know  what  is  meant  by  this  distinction, 
they  cannot  do  better  than  set  themselves  diligently  to  study 
the  work  that  Walker  has  left.  They  will  find  in  his  design 
substantially  the  same  material  as  may  be  found  in  nine  out  of 
ten  pictures  in  the  Academy  exhibitions.  The  life  of  our  own 
time,  with  its  manners  duly  observed  and  its  costume  rigidly 
retained,  is  the  constant  theme  of  Walker’s  invention.  From 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  career  he  was  satisfied  with 
the  same  material  which  the  most  popular  painters  of  the  day 
delight  to  mould  to  their  uses.  lie  never  sought  for  more 
than  he  could  see,  nor  was  he  anxious  to  change  its  habit  be¬ 
fore  transporting  it  into  the  domain  of  his  art,  and  yet  the 
result  is  as  different  from  that  gained  by  his  fellows  as  the 
smile  upon  the  faces  of  Leonardo  from  the  broad  grin  upon 
the  countenance  of  a  clown.  We  do  not  speak  of  Walker’s 


DRAMA. 


“CLYTIE  AT  THE  OLYMPIC  THEATRE. 

The  Two  Orphans,  produced  at  this  theatre  last  year,  was 
certainly  richer  in  situation  than  any  play  of  our  time  since 
the  Tmtr  de  Nesle,  unless  it  be  Pauline.  And  this  has  so  far 
been  unfortunate  for  the  management,  that  it  will  be  a  long 
time  before  a  melodrama  will  be  produced  that  will  satisfy  an 
Olympic  audience.  Clgtic,  produced  last  Monday  night,  will 
not,  we  fear,  do  it.  Here  is  the  story  in  brief.  An  old 
Durham  organist,  named  Waller  (Mr.  Vollaire),  has  a  grand¬ 
daughter,  Clytie  (Miss  Henrietta  llodson),  about  whose  birth 
there  is  a  mystery.  Her  mother  having  eloped  with  a  young 
man  of  rank  who  was  killed  on  the  Continent,  it  was 
supposed  that  Clytie  was  illegitimate.  But  at  the  opening  of 
the  play  it  is  ascertained  that  her  parents  had  been  secretly 
married,  and  that  her  father  was  a  man  of  high  rank ;  that 


attachment  to  the  incidents  of  modern  life  as  any  special  merit  she,  in  fact,  has  the  prospect  of  being  (in  some  way  not  very 


of  his  art,  for  there  are,  and  have  always  been,  artists  of  equal 
and  higher  order,  to  whom  all  these  fetters  of  fashion  and 
costume  are  intolerable,  and  who  prefer  to  carry  their  vision  of 
human  beauty  to  a  remote  and  abstract  world,  where  it  is  not 
beset  by  the  trivial  realities  of  actual  life.  But  the  fact  that 
in  all  his  work  Walker  was  reverently  obedient  to  these 
realities,  and  that  he  never  violated  even  the  lightest  of  them, 
penetrating  beneath  the  surface  of  his  time  and  yet  leav¬ 
ing  it  entirely  undisturbed — renders  him  specially  tit  to  be 


apparent)  a  peeress  in  her  own  right.  Clytie  is  in  love,  but 
her  love  is  a  bipartite  passion.  She  loves  Thomas  Mayfield 
(Mr.  Macklin)  toi  certain  sober,  not  to  say  brackish,  qualities 
of  his,  and  she  loves  Philip  Ransford  (Mr.  Alfred  Nelson)  for 
certain  daredevil  sardonic  and  altogether  highly  acidulous 
Qualities  of  his.  For  she  is  at  once  a  sedate  and  a  “  larky  ”  girl ; 


qualities  of  his.  For  she  is  at  once  a  sedate  and  a  “  larky  ”  girl ; 
and  Mayfield  and  Ransford  together  would  form  exactly  the 
lover  she  wants,  that  is,  had  Nature  mixed  them,  but  when 
she  tried  to  mix  them  the  result  was  like  mixing  soda  with 


compared  with  others  who  employ  the  same  material,  only  acid.  The  fact  is,  that  two  lovers,  even  though  they  be  as 
with  a  different  result.  The  painters  of  another  school,  who  like  ps  two  peas,  are  just  as  immiscible  as  two  mistresses,  and 
are  apt  to  claim  credit  for  their  performances  on  the  ground  of  that  is  saying  a  good  deal. 

their  fidelity  to  modern  life,  may  here  find  a  profounder  truth  It  is  the  unpleasant  effervesce  nee,  indeed,  caused  by  poor 
than  they  ever  dreamed  of,  combined  with  a  beauty  the  exist-  Clytie’s  efforts  to  mix  these  two  discordant  elements  ot  the 
ence  of  which  they  practically  deny.  The  baby  painters  will  ideal  she  loves  which  forms  the  motif  of  the  entire  play.  As 
find  babies  in  abundance,  the  lovers  of  peasant  life  will  admit  poor  Person  said,  after  he  had  swallowed,  in  a  drunken  fit,  a 
that  their  speciality  was  not  neglected  by  Walker,  and  yet  Dottle  of  lamp-oil  on  the  top  of  an  evening’s  imbibings  of 
neither  will  quite  recognise  what  be  affects  to  love,  because  punch,  “  Each  one  is  good  in  itself,  but,  d — n  ’em,  they  won’t 
these  things  will  appear  to  him  not  in  shapes  of  deformity,  but  mix !  ”  Ransford  is  a  gentleman  by  birth  (so  he  assures  iw), 
in  beautiful  images  combined  in  patterns  of  exquisite  design.  but  is  now  a  swindling  adventurer  of  the  deepest  transpontine 
With  the  pictures  all  before  us  w'e  may  readily  find  an  dye,  who  has  been  ca;^iered  from  his  regiment  for  cheating  at 
example  of  what  we  mean.  Take,  for  instance,  the  last  ex-  cards,  and  who,  having  overheard  that  Clytie  was  going  to  be 
hibited  work  of  Walker  that  hangs  on  the  left  of  the  gallery,  a  lady  of  rank,  determines  that  he  will  “  marry  her  or  make 
The  subject  is  a  little  boy  frightened  by  a  sheep,  and  seeking  her  his  mistress.”  Marriage  would  put  him  in  funds;  but, 
protection  from  his  sister.  Here  is  a  theme  which  no  seeker  then,  a  peeress  for  a  mistress  he  seems  to  think,  would  be  nice 
for  nursery  pathos  could  reject ;  its  simplicity  is  undeniable —  — for  he  is  a  very  luxurious  dog,  is  this  Ransford,  as  we  shall 

its  appeal  to  the  hearts  of  mothers  seems  to  be  direct.  But  see.  And  now  the  plot  begins  to  thicken.  Mayfield  having  had 
let  us  now  look  at  the  treatment  of  the  subject  by  Walker,  every  indication  that  Ransford  will  do  some  deed  of  violence 
and  note  the  qualities  which  have  fascinated  him.  The  child’s  — most  likely  carry  off’  his  mistress — quits  the  sceue  for  Lon- 
fright  is  expressed  perhaps  as  perfectly  as  any  student  of  don,  and  this  gives  his  rival  fair  play.  Before  leaving,  how- 
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STOCK  AND  SHARE  LIST. 

The  following  nre  the  latest  quotations  for  the  principal 
Stocks  and  Shares,  with  the  rise  or  fall  since  the  Slst  ult. : — 


ever,  m  order  tnat  we  may  nave  nu  avrwuo 

he  gives  ber  his  address  in  London,  telling  her  that^,  if,  within 
the  next  three  days,  anything  should  happen  to  her,  he  will 
be  at  hand  at  Lord  St  Barnard’s  town  house/’  The  coast  ^ing 
now  quite  'clear  for  the  abduction,  the  next  thing  is  of 
course  for  Ransford  to  come  and  abduct.  This  he  does,  carry¬ 
ing  her  away  bodily  to  the  Great  Northern  station,  as  though 
he  had  been  the  hero  of  an  old  Border  ballad.  The  grandfather 
interferes,  and  in  the  scuffle  is  felled  to  the  earth,  from  which 
time  he  LB  seen  no  more  till  the  end  of  th^  fourth  acjt.^  The 

second  act  opens  in  1 - 

lying  insensible  on  a  sofa, 
most  convenient  situation  ever  since 
doctor  arrives,  and  says  she  will  soon  get  over  it. 


Closing 
Prices 
Jan.  14. 


Hansford’s  chambers  in  Piccadilly.  Clytie  is 
She  has  been  in  this  (for  Ransford) 
she  was  carried  off.  A 
■ And  now 

we  begin  to  fully  realise  how  wise  it  was  of  Mayfield  to  give 
her  that  address.  While  Ransford  is  gone  for  some  medicine, 
Clytie  wakes  up,  makes  friends  with  the  scullery-maid^  on 
guard — kiss  her  she  cannot  through  the  soot-enamel  in  which, 
like  her  sister  scullery-maids  of  the  stage  she  is  encrusted,  or 
she  would  do  so  even  in  that  terrible  moment — and  gives  her 
Mayfield’s  address.  The  scullery-maid  departs  on  her  mission  ; 
then  returns  R.insford,  who,  finding  his  victim  awake,  becomes 
violent,  when  Mayfield  enters  and  rescues  her.  Seven  years  now 
elapse.  Mayfield  and  Clytie  are  married,  the  latter  having 
succeeded  to  her  titles  and  her  property.  She  is  now  Lady 
St.  Barnard.  Mayfield,  too,  is  somehow  a  Lord  now,  and  they 
have  also  a  little  son.  Ransford  has  been  publishing  libels 
about  Lady  St.  Barnard — libels  so  outrageous  that  her  hus¬ 
band  is  obliged  to  prosecute  him,  and  the  act  opens  cn  the 
day  when  Clytie  has  to  attend  the  proceedings  at  Bow  Street 
as  witness.  Here  again,  however,  we  have  no  fear  for  the 
poor  lady.  We  know  that  Ransford  will  lose  the  day.  For, 
either  from  impecuniosity  or  from  that  fatal  infatua¬ 
tion  which  is  said  to  be  a  feature  of  all  crime,  he  has 
not  even  retained  a  lawyer  to  defend  him  !  Nor  does 
he  conduct  his  defence  himself!  but  he  has  the  inconceiv¬ 
able  folly  to  retain  for  that  purpose  a  Jew  “  old  do’  ” 
man,  one  Silas  Cuffing  (Mr.  Odell),  who,  to  judge 
from  his  dre.ss  (which  must  have  been  “old  do’”  fifty 
years  ago),  feems  to  be  a  kind  of  Rip  Vac  W’inkle  risen  for 
the  purpose  from  some  forgotten  cellar  in  Whitechapel.  It  is 
evident,  too,  that  this  fantastic  old  creature,  though  he  jokes 
about  himself  as  being  a  “  lawyer,”  has  never  seen  the  inside 
of  a  police-court  before,  and  has  never  read  a  police  report. 
I  low  the  London  magistrate  comes  to  allow  the  entire  irregu¬ 
larity  of  such  a  joke  as  this  does  not  appear.  Silas  Cuffing’s 
metnod  of  cross-examination  proves  incontestably  the  lady’s 
innocence  and  the  villany  of  his  scoundrel-client,  and  no 
wonder !  Yet,  strangely  enough,  this  seems  to  merely  make 
matters  worse.  For  her  husband  now  bargains  with  Ransford 
that  he  will  give  him  10,000/.  on  condition  that  he  (Ransford) 
makes  a  written  admission  of  the  falseness  of  his  charges,  and 
quits  the  country,  while  the  lady  determines  to  run  away 
herself  I  The  machinations  of  Ransford,  however,  are  defeated 
by  his  quarrelling  with  Cuffing  over  the  booty.  He  tries  to 
murder  the  old  man,  and  this  brings  Nemesis  about  his  ears. 
The  written  confession,  the  duplicate  of  which  he  has  burnt, 
is  wrested  from  him  without  his  receiving  a  farthing  of  the 
10,000/.  The  grandfather,  who  had  hidden  himself  awa^, 
turns  up,  as  does  the  scullery-mnid  of  the  chambers  in 
I'iccadilly,  and  their  evidence  satisfies  everybody  that  her 
ladyship’s  character  has  suffered  no  stain.  We  cannot 
think  that  this  play  will  run  long.  Compression  in  three 
acts,  and  a  great  modification  of  the  monstrous  exaggera¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Odell’s  Silas  Cuffing  (which  would  bo  too  out- 


Consols,  for  delivery . . . 

„  for  the  account . 

New  and  Reduced  Throe  per  Cents . 

India  Four  per  Cents . 

„  Five  per  Cents . 

Board  of  Works  Three  and  a  Half  per  Cents. 
Bank  of  England  Stock  . 


Colonial  Government  Securities. 

Canada  Five  per  Cent.,  1903  . 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent. 

New  South  Wales  Five  per  Cent.,  1902 . 

New  2jealand  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent . 

South  Australian  Five  per  Cent . 

Victoria  Five  per  Cent . 

„  Four  per  Cent . 


Foreion  Stocks. 

Argentine  Six  per  Cent.,  1868 . . 

Brazilian  Five  per  Cent.,  1871 . 

„  do.,  1875 . 

Chilian  Five  per  Cent.,  1873 . 

Egyptian  Seven  per  Cent.,  1868 . 

„  Seven  per  Cent.,  1873  . 

„  Khedive  Loan . 

French  Three  per  Cent.  Rentes . 

,,  Five  per  Cent.  Rentes . 

Italian  Five  per  Cents . 

Peruvian  Six  per  Cents . 

„  Five  per  Cents . 

Portuguese . 

Russian  Five  per  Cent.,  1871 . 

„  „  1872  . 

„  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent.,  1876 

Spanish  Three  per  Cents . 

Turkish  Five  per  Cents . 

„  Six  per  Cent.,  1869 . 

„  Treasury  Bonds  (B  Si  C) . 

Unit^  States  Funded . 


Home  Railway  Stocks. 

Caledonian . 

Great  Eastern . 

Great  Northern  (A) . . 

Great  Western . 

London  and  Brighton  . . 

London,  Chatham  and  Dover . 

London  and  North-Western . 

London  and  South-Western . 

Metropolitan  . 

Midland . 

South-Eastern . 


American  Railway  Stocks. 

Erie  ($100  shares) . 

Illinois  Central  ($100  shares) . 

New  York  Central  ($100  shares) . 

Pennsylvania  ($50  shares) . 

Philadelphia  and  Reading  ($50  sh^es) 


Banks. 

Imperial  Ottoman . . 

London  and  County . 

London  Joint-Stock . 

London  and  Westminster. . 
Union  Bank  of  London . . . . 


Telegraphs, 


Anglo-American . 

Ea^rn . 

Eastern  Extension  . . . . 
Western  and  Brazilian 


Miscellaneous. 

Hudson’s  Bay . 

London  General  Omnibus . . 

North  Metropolitan  Tramways 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam 
Telegraph  Construction . 


77ie  Lditor  cannot  undertake  to  return  MantMcripts, 
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THE  EXAMINER 


▲  RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  to  any  partloular  penon  Is  no  doubt  a  (thaontioally 
remote  oontii^ronoy ;  but  as  it  may  happen  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  rery 
next  journey  undertaken,  and  as  the  sum  at  which  it  will  be  seen  the  risk 
(in  a  pecuniary  sense)  may  be  eoctinguishod  FOR  LIFE  is  almost  abeurdly 
small,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Insurance  is  AN  OBYIOCS  DUTY 
in  the  case  of  most  trarellers.  . 


POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 


■RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE 

COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

OFFIOBS— 42  POULTRY,  LONDON,  B.O. 


CONTENTS  OF  No.  8,645,  JANUARY  8,  1876. 

Notes  and  Comments. 

Lord  Northbrook’s  Retirement.  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Reform  Club. 
Egypt  and  Turkey.  The  Second  Slave  Circular.  Bible-Teaching  in  ^hools. 

Mr.  Irving  and  Fun.  lago.  Betting-Men  out  of  Work. 


RESERVE  FUND  AND  GUARANTEE,  £14,000. 


*  TRTTSTXBS  AHO  t  DIRKTORS. 

*  James  Abbiss,  Esq.,  J.P.  t  H.  E.  Knight,  Esq.,  Aldermi 

t  Michael  Angelo,  f  M.  E.  Manden,  Esq. 

t  John  Brown,  *  R.  B.  Martin,  Esq.,  MA.,  F 

t  C.  W.  C.  Hutton,  Baq.,  J.P.  t  H.  Osborne  White,  Esq. 

t  Arthur  lago,  Esq.  *  James  White,  Esq. 

*  Andrew  Johnston,  E^q.,  J.P. 

Railway  Accidents  only.  Mutual  Assurance  with  Guarantee. 


A  “  Barbaric  **  Comparison, 


Mr.  Swinburne's  New  Poem.  Imlian  Alps. 

The  Orphan  of  Pimlico.  Boauchamp’s  Career. 

Discoveries  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  The  Magazines. 

New  Books  and  New  Editions.  The  Old  Masters  (Exhibition  of  Works  by), 


A  Policy  ooverlng  the  WHOLE  OF  LIFE  is  issued  by  the  Company  for  £8, 
insuring  a  sum  of  £1,000  if  killed,  or  a  weekly  allowance  for  total  disablement 
of  £6,  and  £1  10».  for  partial  disablement. 

Table  of  Rates  for  smaller  sums,  and  for  premiums  by  two  instalments. 
Prospectuses,  and  Pniposal  Forms  frm  on  application  to  Mr.  W.  BURR,  F.S.8., 
Managing  Director. 


Drama. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE  «nd  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean, 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Elteam  Navi¬ 
gation  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  vii  the  Sues  Canal, 
every  Thura^y,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland 
Mails,  every  Monday. 

Offices — 122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  and  25  Cockspur  Street,  8.W. 


Subscription,  post  free,  I5r.  per  annum, 


LONDON;  PUBLISHED  AT  136  STRAND,  W.C, 


MPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  (Estab 

liriied  1803),  1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.O. ;  and  16  17  Pall  Mall,  B.W. 

Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid  up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

£.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


THEATRE  ROYAL,  DRURY  LANE.— Sole  Lessee  and 

-L  Manager,  F.  B.  CHATTERTON. — On  Monday,  and  during  the  week,  THE 
GRAND  PANTOMIME  “  WHITTINGTON  AND  HIS  CAT.”  The  celebrated 
VOKES  Family.  Preceded  by  “  The  White  Hat.”  Doors  open  at  6.30 — Com¬ 
mence  at  7.  Morning  Performances  every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Saturday. 
Doors  open  at  1.30— Commence  at  2.  Box  Office  open  from  10  tiU  6  dally. 


T^HE  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY’S  ANNUAL 

-1-  RECEIPTS  EXCEED  FOOR  MILLIONS. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  FOR  TWO  GUINEAS  PER  MONTH, 
With  immediate  Possession  and  no  Rent  to  pay. — Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 
Birkbrck  Bcildino  Sociktt,  29  and  80  Southimpton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 
HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OF  LAND  FOR  FIVE  SHILLINGS 
PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  Possession,  either  for  Building  or  Gardening  pnrpoaes. — Apply 
at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbbck  Fkkkhold  Land  Socikty,  29  and  SO  Southampton 
Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

HOW  TO  INVEST  YOUR  MONEY  WITH  SAFETY  AT  £4  PER  CENT. 

INTBREST. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbeck  Bank.  All  snms  under  £60  rmymble  upon 
dmand.  Current  Aooountc  opened  timllar  to  ordinary  Bankers.  Oheque-booka 
supplied.  English  and  Foreign  Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold,  and 
Advances  made  thereon. 

Office  Honrs  from  10  till  4  ;  on  Mondays  from  10  till  9,  and  on  Saturdays  from 
10  till  2  o'clock. 

A  Pamphlet  containing  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  post-free  on  applica¬ 
tion  to 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


IITASKELYNE  and  COOKE.— EGYPTIAN  LARGE 

-Lt_L  HALL.  Daily,  at  3  and  8  o’clock.  In  addition  to  many  novelties  the  pre¬ 
sent  programme  includes  Pschyo,  the  world-famed  Automaton  Whist  Player  ;  the 
Mystic  and  Oracular  Tambourine  ;  and  Mr.  Maskelyne’s  most  receut  sensation 
of  Floating  in  the  Hall  over  the  heads  of  the  audience  as  high  as  the  lofty  dome 
in  the  centre  of  the  room.  This  remarkable  feat  is  aocompUshei  while  the 
gas  is  burning  on;  the  stage,  and  extra  lights  siirronnd  the  body  as  it  steadily 
makes  its  aerial  flight  from  and  to  the  stage.— Admission,  5«.,  3a.,  2«., !«.— W. 
MORTON,  Manager. 


LADIES’  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION,  IN  CONNECTION 
WITH  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 


LENT  TERM  BEGINS  ON  MONDAY,  JANUARY  17. 


Twelve  lectures  on  English  history  from 

the  NORMAN  CONQUEST  will  be  given  by  Professor  Bkesly,  on 
Tuesdays,  at  2.30  p.m.,  beginning  January  18.  Prospectuses  in  the  Office  at  the 
College  ;  or  of  J.  E.  Mylxe,  Esq.,  27  Oxford  Square,  Hyde  Park,  W. 


PIKENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street  and  Charing: 

(Tross,  London.  Established  1782. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Low  settlements. 

Insuraitces  ellectod  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

~  (  GEORGE  WM.  LOVELL. 

oecrmarui  -j  rniiv  .t  npnrtifTTwt  n 


JUVENILE  SMOKING.— £50  Offered  for  the  best  ESSAY^ 

f  "  on  the  Subject.  For  particulars,  address  Mr.  A.  A.  Reade,  26  Corporation 
Street,  Manchester. 


AUTOTYPE. 

PERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRA- 

-I-  HONS. — The  Aututypo  Company  are  producers  of  Book  lUuatrations  by 
the  Autotype  and  Sawyer’s  (>)llotypa  Processes,  employed  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum,  Pmlceograpbical,  Komismatioal,  Royal  Geographioal,  and  other 
Learned  Societies.  Fac-siniiles  of  Me<^lals  and  (joins.  Ancient  MS.S.,  Paintings, 
Drawings,  and  Sketches.  Views  and  Portraits  from  Nature,  Aa,  lie. 

For  terms  and  Specimens,  apply  to  The  Autotype  0)mpany,  36  Rathbone 
Place,  London,  W. 

Manager,  W.  8.  Biiu).  Director  of  the  Works,  J.  R.  Sawyeu. 


T^RNEST  JONES,  Insurance  Broker,  13  Pall  Mall,  Man- 

XIJ  Chester,  who  represents  many  of  the  leading  English  and  Continental 
Fire  Insurance  Companies,  is  in  a  position  to  effect  Insurances  on  very  advan¬ 
tageous  terms  on  Theatres,  Saw  Mills,  Indiarubber  Works,  Sugar  Refineries, 
Oil  Works,  and  otlier  hazardous  risks.  All  losses  promptly  and  liberally  settled 
at  his  Offices  on  behalf  of  the  various  Companies.  Surveys  made,  and  rates 
quoted,  free  of  charge.  Marine  insurances  effected  at  the  lowest  current  rates. 
Business  established  1865. 

Branch  Offices  In  London,  Glasgow,  and  other  important  towns. 


NO  FAMILY  WHO  VALUE  THEIR  HEALTH  SHOULD  BE  WITHOUT  ONE  OF  THE 


House  Cistern,  fitted 
with  a  Cistern  Filter. 


Portable  Oietern 
Filter. 


LONDON  &  GENERAL  WATER  PURIFYING  COMPANY'S 

(LIMITED)  PATENT  CISTERN  FILTERS, 


Charged  solely  with  Animal  Charcoal,  requiring,  when  ooce  fixed,  no  attention  whatever, 

And  superior  to  all  others.  Vide  Professor  Frankland’s  Reports  to  the  Registrar-General,  July 

Also  Testimonials 


Hjjpw  'IjMB  -  ia||  1866,  November  1867,  and  May  1870.  See  also  the  Lancet^  January  12,  1867.  — 

from  Dr.  Hassall,  September  23,  1863;  Dr.  Lankester,  September  30,  1867;  and  Dr.  Letheby, 
i  —  February  15,  1865,  and  December,  1872.  ^ 

Price  £1  105.  and  upwards.  Portable  Filters  on  this  system,  £1  6s.  to  £Z\ 

Patronised  and  used  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  at  Osborne,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  Sandringham,  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  the  Hite  of  the  Medical  Profession,  and  at  the  London,  St.  George’s,  Fever,  and  German  Hospitals,  and  at  Government 
Barracks  and  Lunatic  Asylums,  and  numerous  Institutions,  Breweries,  &c. 

Water  Testing  Apparatus,  105.  6<f.  and  215.  each.  Pocket  Filters,  45.  6d.  and  65.  each.  Household  and  Fancy  Filters  from  125.  6d. 

These  Filters  may  be  seen  in  operation,  and  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  OflRoe, 

157  STRAND,  W.C.  (four  doors  from  Somerset  House),  LONDON. 

Read  “  Water :  its  Impurities  and  Furif cation*'  Price,  per  post,  2d. 
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IS  YOCJR  CREST  AND  MOTTO  P  A 

VALUABLB  INDBX,  conUining  the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of  fiO.OOO 
different  Families  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  The  result  of  many  years' 
labour.  Nowhere  else  to  be  found.  By  sending  Name  and  County,  with  9s.  6d., 
a  plain  drawing  will  be  sent ;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  7s.  Pedigrees 
traced.  The  arms  of  Man  and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour  for  Seryanta' 
IJ7ery,  what  Buttons  to  be  used,  and  how  the  carriage  should  be  paiifted, 
according  to  Heraldic  rules.  Culleton's  "  Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes,” 
4,000  Engravings,  printed  in  colours,  £10  lOi. ;  “  The  Manual  of  Heraldry,”  400 
Engravings,  8j.  6d.,  post  free  by  T.  CULLETON,  Genealogist,  25  Cranboume 
Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C.  The  Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten 
till  four. 


CEAL  ENGRAVING  by  CULLETON.— Crest  EngritTed 

on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper,  7s.  6d. 
Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  2s.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and  family 
plate,  6s.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved  Crest,  12s.  6d. 
Registered  letter,  6d.  extra.  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 
Family,  20  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Mark’s  Lane),  W.C. 


('lULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  600  Envelopes,  all  beautifully 
stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Die  en¬ 
graved  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
26  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


TJAISED  MONOGRAMS  bj  CULLETON. 

-k  t  ream  of  paper  and  126  high-flap  envelopes,  stamped  in  rich 


Quarter 

rich  colours,  with 

a  beautiful  monogram,  6s.  No  charge  for  en{h*aving  die.  T.  CULLETON, 
Engraver  to  the  Queen,  and  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  26  Cranboume 
Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


pULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  require 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plate,  Is. ;  Name  Plates, 
2s.  6d. ;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  2s.  6d.  "Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  5s. ;  with 
directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  26  Cranboume  Street 
(comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C, 


aiGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select  from 
£2  2s. ;  £.3  9s. ;  £4  4s. ;  £G  6s. ;  £6  16«. ;  very  massive,  £10  10s. ;  heavy  knuckle¬ 
dusters,  £16  16s.  Send  size  of  Anger  by  fitting  a  piece  of  thread,  and  mention 
the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram  engraved  on  the  Rings. 
T.  CULLETON,  S^l  Engraver,  26  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C. 


'll ISITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  quality 

▼  2s.  8<f.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  Wedding 

Cards,  fifty  each,  fifty 
T.  CULLETON,  Beal  Ei 
Lane),  W.C. 


odding 

embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  13s.  6d. 
Engraver,  26  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 


STAMPED 


IVTONOGRAMS  and  CRESTS  for  ALBUMS, 

in  many  colours,  Is.  per  Sheet,  or  Twelve  Sheets  for  9s.  The  following 
are  ready Two  Sheets  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  the  Emperor  and  French 
Nobility,  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  from  1070  to  1870 — the 
^lieges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  Regimental  and  Navy  Badges,  the 
Dukes,  Marquises,  Earls,  Barons,  and  British  Commoners.  Also  Twelve  Sheets 
Comic  and  Twelve  Sheets  ordmary  Monograms.  Four  Sheets  Illuminated  Flags 
of  Nations.  All  the  crests  are  named.  'The  whole  series  of  6,000  different  crests 
for  £20.  By  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family, 
26  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  L^e),  W.C. 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC  SALINE. 

HAVE  IT  IN  YOUR  HOUSES,  AND  USB  NO  OTHER, 

F or  it  is  the  only  safe  antidote  in  Fevers,  Eraptive  Affections,  Sea  or  Bilious 
Sickness,  and  Headache,  having  peculiar  and  exclusive  merits. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS 

CAUTION. — Worthless  Salines  being  placed  before  the  public  with  the  mere 
transposition  of  the  words  of  my  labels,  which  do  not  contain  any  of  the  health- 
restoring  elements  of  Laimilough’s  Pyretic  Saline,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
the  NAME  and  TBADE  MABK  on  a  BUFP-COIiOTJBBD 
>VRAFFE£l  envelopes  each  bottle,  and  on  which  dependence  alone  can  be 
placed. 

NOTE  ADDRKSS-113  HOLBORN  HILL,  LONDON. 


EPPS’S  COCOA. 

“  A  thorougb  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which 

-k-k  govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful 
application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided 
our  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save  us 
many  heavy  doctors’  bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that 
a  constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until  strong  enough  to  resist  every 
tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  floating  around  us  ready 
to  attack  wherever  there  is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape  many  a  fatal  shaft 
by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a  properly  nourished 
frame.  — Ciril  ikrxiee  Qatette. 


FOR  PUDDINGS,  BLANC  MANGE,  Ac. 

BROWN  AND  POLSON’S 
CORN  FLOUR 

HAS  TWENTY  YEARS’  REPUTATION. 


Purchasers  are  requested  to  notice  that  every  genuine  Packet  bears  the  fac¬ 
simile  signs  tores. 


(COURIERS’  SOCIETY,  la  Bury  Street,  St.  James’s. 

V-/  Established  1831,  and  composed  of  respectable  men  of  different  nations. 
Most  reliable  and  efficient  COURIERS  and  TRAVELLING  SERVANTS  may  be 
secured  by  applying  to  the  Secretary. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 

LONDON  OFFICE  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

84  FLEET  STREET.  E.C. 


From  the  “  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE^*  April  29th,  1872. 

*\TnE  TRIBUNE  is  beyond  compare  the  most  influential  Newspaper  in 
AmeHca;  it  U  for  the  United  States  what  our  own  *  leading  Journal*  U  in 
England." 

TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  daily  in  New  York,  circulates  in 
every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  in  the  principal  Cities  of  Europe, 
where  it  may  be  found  in  the  most  Important  Hotels,  Clubs,  Banking  Houses, 
&c.  It  Is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New  York  for  England. 

Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom  visit 
England  yearly,  and  bny  largely  here.  These  are  the  classes  whom  English 
advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American  bnsiness  can 
be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  pre¬ 
cisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a  leading  London  paper. 
The  value  of  the  American  trade  Is  well  known.  The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE 
as  a  means  of  securing  It  is  now  understood  by  some  of  the  best  London  houses, 
as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  advertising  columns.  They  have  found  that  a 
permanent  American  connection  can  be  established  by  making  themselves  known 
to  Americans  in  advance  of  their  coming  to  England. 

English  Advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have  become 
familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  r^ularly  consulted  by  intending 
travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  business  with  England. 


From  the  «  SATURDAY  REVIEW"  November  9th,  1872. 

"For  many  years  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  has  been  the  most  widely 
circulated  paper  in  the  Northern  States." 


Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to  Mr.  J.  T. 
HiaHLAND,  the  New  York  Tribune  Office,  84  Fleet  Street,  B.C. 


OEOIiOO-IST, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C., 

p  IVES  INSTRUCTION  in  MINERALOGY  and  GEO- 

'  y  LOGY,  and  can  supply  elementary  collections  of  Minerals,  Rocks, 
Fossils,  to  Illustrate  the  Works  of  Ansted,  Geikie,  Lyell,  Jukes,  Page,  PbiUips, 
and  others,  on  the  following  terms  : — 

100  Small  Specimens  in  Cabinet,  with  'Three  Trays .  £2  2  0 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Five  Trays .  6  6  0 

800  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Nine  Drawers  ....  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Thirteen  Drawers  . .  21  0  0 

More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at  60 
to  6,000  Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing  the  study 
of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science,  a  knowledge  of  which  affords  so  much 
pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

In  tiie  more  expensive  collections  some  of  the  specimens  are  rare  and  all  more 
select. 


JOHNSTON’S  (THE  OLD  HOUSE). 

CORN  FLOUR 

TAKE  NO  OTHER.  IS  THE  BEST. 

JOHN  TAN  N»S 

S-A-IFES 

FOR  THIEVES  AND  FIRES. 

11  .NEWGATE  STREET,  E.C. 


J^ENNETT’S  WATCHES.—Cheapside. 

t:>ennett’s  gold  presentation  watches, 

-Lk  20  gs.,  30  gs.,  40  gs. 

To  CLOCK  PURCHASERS.— JOHN  BENNETT,  haying 

just  completed  great  alterations  in  bis  Clock  Show  Rooms,  is  enabled  to 
offer  to  purchasers  the  most  extensive  stock  in  London,  comprising  clocks  tor 
the  drawing,  dining-rooms,  and  presentation,  of  the  highest  quality  and  newest 
designs. 

TOHN  BENNETT’S  WATCH  and  CLOCK  MANU- 

O  FACTORY,  64  and  65  Cheapside. 

SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs.  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and  milliners 
ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  purchasers,  when 
the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning  require  the  immediate  exe- 
cutiou  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with  them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery, 
besides  material  at  1«.  per  yard  and  upw’ords  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain 
figures,  and  at  the  same  price  as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning 
Warehouse,  in  Regent  Street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household 
mourning  at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

cr 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

243,  246,  247,  249,  and  261  Regent  Street. 
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lyro  MORE  PILLS  or  OTHER  DRUGS. 

Any  invalid  can  cnre  himself,  without  medicine,  inconvenience,  or 
expense,  by  Uving  on  DU  BARRY’S  DELICIOUS 

REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD, 

which  saves  fifty  times  its  cost  in  medicine,  and  is  irresistible  in  indigestion 
(dyspepsia),  habitual  constipation,  diarrhoea,  haemorrhoids,  liver  complaints, 
flatulency,  nervousness,  biliousness,  all  kinds  of  fevers,  sore  throats,  catarrhs,  colds, 
influenza,  noises  in  the  bead  and  ears,  rheumatism,  gout,  poverty  and  impurities 
of  the  blood,  eruptions,  hysteria,  neuralgia,  irritability,  sleeplessness,  low  spirits, 
spleen,  acidity,  water  brash,  palpitation,  heartburn,  headache,  debility,  droiwy, 
cramps,  spasms,  nausea,  and  vomiting  after  eating,  even  in  pregpiancy  or  at  sea  ; 
sinking  fits,  cough,  asthma,  bronchitis,  consumption,  exhaustion,  epilepsy, 
diabetes,  pa^ysis,  wasting  away.  Twenty -eight  years’  invariable  success  with 
adults  and  delicate  infants ;  80,000  cures  of  cases  considered  hopeless.  It 
contains  four  times  as  much  nourishment  as  meat. 

pURE  of  LIVER  and  BILIOUS  COMPLAINTS. 

From  the  Rev.  James  T.  Campbell,  Syderstone  Rectory,  near  Fakenham, 

Norfolk.  “  Dec.  5, 1869. 

“  Gentlemen, — I  have  long  known  and  appreciated  the  virtues  of  DU  BARRY’S 
REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD.  In  all  cases  of  indigmtion,  and  particularly 
when  the  liver  is  more  than  usually  affected,  I  consider  it  the  best  of  all 
remedies.  It  regulates  the  bile,  and  makes  it  flow  in  cases  which  would  not 
admit  of  mercury  in  any  shape.  In  short,  a  healthy  flow  of  bile  is  one  of  its 
earliest  and  best  effects. — JAMES  T.  CAMPBELL.’* 

pURE  No.  68,471  of  GENERAL  DEBILITY. 

“Tam  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  you  that  these  last  two  years,  since  I  ate 
DU  BARRY’S  admirable  REVALENTA  ARABICA,  I  have  not  felt  the  weight 
of  my  84  years.  My  legs  have  acquired  strength  and  nimblencss,  my  sight  has 
improved  so  much  as  to  dispense  with  spectacles,  my  stomach  reminds  me  of 
what  I  was  at  the  age  of  20 — in  short,  I  feel  myself  quite  young  and  hearty.  I 
preach,  attend  confessions,  visit  the  sick,  I  make  long  journeys  on  foot,  my  head 
is  clear  and  my  memory  strengthened.  In  the  interests  of  other  sufferers  I 
authorise  the  publication  of  my  experience  of  the  benefits  of  your  admirable 
food,  and  remain— Abbot  PETER  CASTELLl,  Bachelor  of  Theology  and  Priest 
of  Pninetto,  near  Mondovi.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— dTf.  W.  BENCKE,  Professor 

of  Medicine  in  Ordinary  to  the  University  of  Marburgh,  writes  in  the 
Berlin  Clinical  Weekly  ot  April  8,  1872;  “I  shall  never  forget  that  I  owe  the 
preservation  of  one  of  my  children  to  the  Revalenta  Arabica.  The  child,  not 
four  months  old,  suffered  from  complete  emaciation,  with  constant  vomiting, 
which  resisted  all  medical  skill,  and  even  the  greatest  care  of  two  W'et  nurses.  I 
tried  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  with  the  most  astonishing  success.  The 
vomiting  ceased  immediately  ;  and,  after  living  on  this  food  six  weeks,  the  baby 
was  restored  to  the  most  flourishing  health.  Similar  success  has  attended  all  my 
experiments  since  with  this  food,  which  I  find  contains  four  times  as  much 
nourishment  as  meat.’* 

DU  B.4RRY’S  FOOD, — “Twenty-seven  years’  DYS- 

PEPSIA,  from  which  I  have  suffered  great  pain  and  inconvenience,  and 
for  which  I  had  consulted  the  advice  of  many,  has  been  effectually  removed  by 
this  excellent  Food  in  six  weeks’  time.  Ac.— PARKER  D.  BINGHAM,  Captain, 
Royal  Navy. — London,  2nd  October,  1848.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.^^NSTIPATION,  ASTHMA, 

Ac. — Cure  No.  49,832,  of  fifty  years’  indescribable  agony  from  dyspepsia, 
nervousness,  asthma,  cough,  constipation,  flatulency,  spasms,  sickness,  and 
vomiting,  by  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— MARIA  JOLLY. 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.^ICure  No.  62,422  of  CON¬ 
SUMPTION. — “  Thirty- three  year/  diseased  lungs,  spitting  of  blood, 
liver  derangement,  deafness,  singing  in  the  ears,  constipation,  debility,  palpita¬ 
tion,  shortness  of  breath,  and  cough  have  b^n  removed  by  DU  BARRY’S 
DELICIOUS  POOD.  My  lungs,  liver,  stomach,  head,  and  ears  are  all  right— my 
hearing  perfect. — JAMES  ROBERTS,  Timber  Merchant,  Frimley.’’ 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.^TlIVER,  NERVES.  —  Cure 

No.  48,614.  Of  the  Marchioness  de  Brdhan. — “  In  consequence  of  a  liver 
complaint  I  was  wasting  away  for  seven  years,  and  so  debilitated  and  nervous 
that  I  was  unable  to  read,  write,  or,  in  fact,  attend  to  anything;  with  a 
nervous  palpitation  all  over,  bad  digestion,  constant  sleeplessness,  and  the  most 
intolerable  nervous  agitation,  which  prevented  even  my  sitting  down  for  hours 
together.  I  felt  dreadfully  low-spirited,  and  all  intercourse  with  the  world  had 
become  painful  to  me.  Many  medical  men,  English  as  well  as  French,  had 
prescribe  for  me  in  vaia  In  perfect  despair  I  took  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD,  and 
lived  on  this  delicious  food  for  three  months.  The  good  God  be  praised,  it  has 
completely  restored  me ;  I  am  myself  again,  and  able  to  make  and  receive 
visits,  and  resume  my  social  position. — Marchioness  DE  BREHAN,  Naples, 
April  17, 1859.’’ 

TAU  BARRY’S  FOOD.^IcbNSUMPTION,  Diarrhoea, 

Oamp,  Kidney,  and  Bladder  Disorders. — Dr.  Wurzer’s  Testimonial. — 
“  Bonn,  July  19, 1852. — Du  Barry’s  Food  is  one  of  the  most  excellent,  nourishing, 
and  restorative  absorbents,  and  supersedes,  in  many  cases,  all  kinds  of  medicines. 
It  is  particularly  effective  in  indigestion  (dyspepsia),  a  confined  habit  of  body, 
as  also  in  diarrhrea,  bowel  complaints,  and  stone  or  gravel ;  inflammatory 
irritation  and  cramp  of  the  urethra,  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  tuemorrhoids. 
—Dr.  RUD.  WURZER,  I’rofessor  of  Medicine  and  Practical  M.D.’’ 

PURE  OF  DEBILITyT^BAD  DIGESTION,  AND 

IRRITABIUTY. 

“  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  has  produced  an  extraordinary 
affect  on  me.  Heaven  be  blessed,  it  has  cured  me  of  nightly  sweatings,  terrible 
irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  bad  digestion,  which  had  lasted  18  years.  I  have 
never  fell  so  comfortable  as  1  do  now. — J.  COMPARET,  Parish  Priest,  St. 

1  lomain-des-  Isles.’’ 

TAU  BARRY’S  FOOD. — Dr.  Livingstone,  describing  the 

-1-^  province  of  Angola  in  the  Journal  of  the  London  Geographical  Society, 
mentions  the  happy  state  of  the  people,  “  Who  require  neither  physician  nor 
medicine,  their  staff  of  life  being  the  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which 
keeps  them  perfectly  free  from  disease — consumption,  scrofula,  cancer,  Ac., 
having  been  scarcely  heard  of  among  them  ;  nor  small-pox  and  measles  for  more 
than  twenty  years.’’ 

TAU  BARRY’S  FOOD. — “Fevers,  Dysentery,  Exhaustion, 

-L/  Scurvy,  which  prevailed  on  board  our  good  ship  theJiran  Bart,  of.  the 
French  Navy,  on  her  late  voyage  round  the  world,  have  yielded  to  DU  BARRY’S 
excellent  REVALENTA  A^BICA  FOOD,  which  we  found  far  superior  to  lime 
juice  and  compressed  vegetables  to  restore  officers  and  men  to  health  and 
btrengrth,  and  we  regret  that  routine  should  hitherto  have  stood  in  the  way  of 
its  universal  adoption  in  the  Navy. — Drs.  L.  Maurette,  0.  Malcor,  L.  Deloncle, 
J.  Vallery,  E.  Canvy,  G.  ^urdon,  E.  Ytier,  J.  Mondot,  Rourrieu.  Roads  off 
Hjdtes,  16th  May,  1873.’’ 

PjII  BARRY’S  RKVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD 

L./  isnitably  packed  for  all  climates)  sells:  In  tins,  ^Ib.,  at  2<. ;  of  1  lb., 
3i.  6(f . ;  2  lb.  64. ;  5  lb.,  1 U. ;  12  lb.,  28#. ;  24  lb.,  604. 


T^U  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  CHOCOLATE- 

Powder  in  tin  canisters  for  12  cups,  at  24. ;  24  oops,  84.  64. ;  48  cups,  64. : 
288  cope,  804. ;  676  cups,  664.  » 

T)U  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  BISCUITS.— They  soothe 

•  the  most  Irritable  stomach  and  nerves,  in  nausea  and  sickness,  oven  in 
pregnancy  or  at  sea,  heartburn,  and  the  feverish,  acid,  or  bitter  taste  on  waking 
up,  or  caused  by  onions,  garlic,  and  even  the  smell  left  by  tobaooo  or  drinking. 
They  Improre  the  appetite,  assist  digestion,  secure  sound,  refreshing  sleep,  and 
are  more  highly  nourishing  and  sustaining  than  even  meat.  1  lb.,  84.  64. 

2  lb.,  64. ;  24  lb.,  6O4. 

T4EP0TS  :  DU  BARRY  &  CO.,  No.  77  Regent  Street, 

A-/  London,  W.;  same  house,  26  Place  Venddme,  Paris;  19  Boulevard  do 
Nord,  Brussels ;  2  Via  Tomaso  Gross!,  Milan ;  1  Calle  de  Valverde,  Madrid ; 
28,  29  Passage,  Kaiser  Gallerio,  and  168,  161  Frederick  Street,  Berlin,  W. ;  8 
Wallfisch  Gasse,  Vienna ;  and  at  the  Grooers’  and  Chemists’  in  every  town. 

RICHARD  &  JOHN  SLACK, 

IftOIMOISERS  TO  HER  MRJESTI, 

336  STRAND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 
CLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATE  is  a  co»tin(r  ol 

O  pure  Silver  over  Slack’s  Nickki.,  a  metal  amalgamated  on  Chemical 
Principles,  almost  to  the  purity  and  whiteness  of  Silver,  which  renders  it,  as  a 
basis  for  Electro-Silvering,  the  best  article  that  can  bo  produced,  while  the  fact 
of  twenty  years’  wear  is  ample  proof  of  its  durability. 

PRICE  OF  A  SERVICE,  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATED. 


Electro-Plated 
Fiddle  Pattern. 

Strong  Plated 
Fiddle  Pattern. 

i 

Thread  1 

Pattern.  | 

King’s  and 
Fancy  Pattern. 

£  4.  4. 

£  4.  4. 

£  4.  4. 

£  4.  4. 

1  11  0 

1  18  0 

2  4  0 

2  10  0 

10  0 

1  10  0 

1  12  0 

1  16  0 

12  Table  Spoons .  1  10  Oi  1  18  Oj  2  4 

12  Dessert  do .  1  0  0  1  10  0  1  12 

12  Tea  do . !  0  12  0  0  18  0  1  2 

2  Salt  do . lO  2  0  0  8  0  0  4 


0  2  10  0 
0  1  16  0 


1  Mustard  do .  0  1  0  0  1  6  0  2  0  0  2  0 

6  Egg  do .  0  9  00  12  00  11  00  12  0 

1  Gravy  do .  0  6  0  0  7  6  0  9  6  0  10  6 

1  Sonp  Ladle  .  0  9  6  0  13  0  0  16  0  0  16  6 

1  FUh  Knife .  0  11  0  0  18  0  0  16  6  0  16  6 

1  Balter  Knife  .  0  2  6  0  8  6  0  6  0  0  6  0 

2  Sauce  Ladles .  06607008009  0 

1  Sugar  Sifter .  0  8  0  0  4  9|0  4  0  0  6  0 

1  Sugar  Tongs .  0  2  6  0  8  O'O  8  6  0  4  0 

_  8  4  0  11  2  sll^l  6  13  19  6 

Cruet  Frames,  I84.  64.  to  704. ;  Tea  and  (Toffee  Services,  704.  to  20O4. ;  Comer 
Dishes,  £6  I64.  the  Set  of  Four ;  Cake  Baskets,  264.  to  6O4. ;  and  every  article  fur 
t  be  Table  as  in  silver. 

/^LD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED  equal  to  New.  RICHARD 

and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  process  goods,  however  old,  can  be  rc- 
silvered  equal  to  new.— Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 

SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY.  —  IVORY  TABLE 

KNIVES,  best  quality,  warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles,  and 
to  balance. 

1st  size.  2nd  size.  8rtl  size. 

1  Dozen . £0  16  0  £10  0  £12  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  ..046  066  060 

Messrs.  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  superior  manufac¬ 
ture  of  Table  Knives. 

O  LACK’S  B.\TH  WAREHOUSE  contains  the  largest 

O  assortment,  at  the  lowest  prjoes,  of  Hhowor  and  Sponging  Baths,  fro  m 
74.  64. ;  Hip  Baths,  from  154. ;  Pen  Baths,  I84.  64. ;  Sets  of  Toilet  Ware,  I84. 

Q  LACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in  Britannia  Metal  and  Block- 

O  tin.  The  greatest  variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  commencing  at 
184.  the  Set  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen’s  Pattern,  284.  Silver  Pattern,  with  electro¬ 
plated  handles,  494. 

SLACK’S  “STRAND”  RAZOR  excels  all  others.  Price, 

One  Shilling.  Sent  free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps ;  the  money 
returned  if  not  approved  of. 

O LACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE 

1^  is  the  most  economical,  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  show. 

Black  Fenders,  64.  to  64. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  IO4.  to  8U4. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  664.  to  1 204. 

Be<i-room  Fire-irons,  84.  to  64.  94. 

Drawing-room  ditto,  IO4.  64.  to  6O4. 

Improv^  (Toal-Boxes,  44.  64.  to  804. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  184.  64.  to  864. 

Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  464.  to  964. 

Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three,  94.  M.  to  8O4, 

Papier  M4ch4  ditto,  804.  to  964. 

Copper  Teakettles,  64.  64.  to  144.  64. 

CEACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY  REQUl- 

O  SITES. 

First  Prize  Bet .  £8  0  0 

Medium  Set  .  8  11  0 

Large  Set  . . . .  24  19  0 

QLACK’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GRATIS, 

or  sent  post-free,  containing  upwards  of  860  Engravings,  and  Prices  of 
Fenders,  Fire-Irons,  Furnishing  Ironmongery,  Slack’s  Nickel  and  Electro-plated 
Wares,  Table  Cutlery,  iuc.  No  person  should  fiurnish  without  one. 

RICHARD  &  JOHN  SLACK, 

TO  HBK.  ^A.J’SISTY', 

336  STRAND,  W. 
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IVI^PLE  &  CO., 

CAKPETS.  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  FURNITURE 

CARPETS.  5,000  BRASS  AND  IRON  ‘ BEDSTEADS  FURNITURE 

TN  STOCK' 

CARPETS.  furniture 


FURNISH  YOUR 


67,  69,  71,  73,  &  77  HAMPSTEAD  ROAD, 

NEAR  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 

CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  &o.,  &c, 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  (the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free, 


HOUSE 


THROUGHOUT 


THE  BEST  ARTICLES 


FURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE 


WITH 


Fenders — Bright,  45h.  to  £15;  Bronze,  38.  to  £6 
Stoves— Brighi,  Black,  Register,  Hot  air,  Ac. 
Baths— Bomestic,  Fixed,  and  Trarelling. 
Bedsteads— Brass  and  Iron,  with  Bedding. 
Cornices— Comicc-poles,  Ends,  Bands,  Ac. 
Gaseliers— 2-light,  17b.  ;  3  do..  628. ;  5  do ,  £6  68. 
Kitcheners— From  3  ft.,  £3  68.,  to  6  ft.,  £33. 
Kitchen  Utensils,  Turnery  Goods,  Mats,  Ac. 
Garden  Tools — Dawn  Mowers,  Rollers,  Hurdles,  Ac. 
{Cataloffues  free.) 


Tabla  Knives,  Ivory,  P«r  dozen,  from  IOj.  to  658. 
Electro  Forks  —  l'abl«,  from  844.;  Spoons,  from  2i8. 
Papier  Mache  Tea  Trays,  in  Sets,  218.,  66s.,  95s. 
Electro  Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  from  £3  7«. 

Dish  Covers— Tin, 23s. ;  Metal,65s.;  Electro, £11  lls« 

Electro  Crn^ts  and  Liqueurs. 

Lamps— I’  'tent  Rock  Oil,  Moderator,  Ac. 

Bronsed  Tea  and  Coffee  Urns. 

Coal  Scuttles,  Vases,  Boxes,  Ac. 

^ina  and  Glass— Dinner  Services,  Ac. 


DEANE  &  CO 


LONDON  BRIDGE 


46,  King  William  Street, 


DELICIOUS,  INViaOI^ATING^,  and 
SUSTAINING^  to  all.  Being  easj^  of 
digestion,  is  INDISBENSABLE  to  Invalids, 
Homoeopaths  and  Dyspeptics. 

“  It  SUBEBSEDES  every*  other  Cocoa 
in  the  Market.” — Globe. 

“  MAII/AVILLA  COCOA  may  justly  be 
called  the  PERFECTION  of  PREPARED 
GOGO A.**-—  British  Medical  Journal. 


SOLE  PROPRIETORS, 

TAYLOR  BROTHERS.  London 


Refctored  to  its  Original  Colour  l>y  this  valuable  preparation  in  a  shorter  time  and  more  permanently  than  by  any  other  restorer.  It 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  effectual  and  safe  remedy  known;  it  never  fails  to  nourish,  strengthen,  arrest  falling,  cleanse, 
preserve,  and  cause  a  most  healthy  and  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  of  the  original  shade.  It  contains  no  oil,  is  not  a  dye,  and  one  trial 
will  at  once  convince  that  it  has  no  equal. — Sold  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  in  Cases  at  10s.  Qd.  Testimonials  and  Circulars 
post  free. 

Sole  Agents 


R.  HOVENDEN  <fc  SONS,  5  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W. 
93  &  95  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 


/;  KANT’S  MORELLA  CHERRY  BRANDY, 

\  A  “  Queen’s  Quality,”  as  supplied  to  Her  Majesty.  Often  supersedes  Wine. 
A  N’uluablc  Tonic.  Delicious.  42«.  per  dozen,  net. 

/  ;  RANT’S  MORELLA  CHERRY  BRANDY, 

"A  ••  Spoilsman’s  Special  Quality.”  Stronger  and  less  sweet.  60<.  p?r 
dozen,  net.  rn.-p;iyment  required. 

f  ;  KANT’S  MOKELLA  CIIEKRY  BRANDY. 

'  A  Order  through  any  Wine  Merchant,  or  direct  of  T.  GR^VNT,  Distillery, 

Maidstone.  Carriage  Free  in  England. 


KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

^FHIS  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the 
“A-  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  In  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure, 
and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note  the  Red  Seal,  Pink 
Label,  and  Cork  branded 

”  KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholesale  Depfit— 

20  GREAT  TITCHPIELD  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


ELAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  Sauces,  and  Condi- 

•  ments.— B.  LAZENBT  k.  SON,  sole  proprietors  of  the  celebrated  receipts, 
and  manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  faToniably 
distinguished  by  their  name,  beg  to  remind  the  public  that  every  article  pre¬ 
pared  by  them  is  guaranteed  as  entirely  nnadnlteroted.— 92  Wigmore  Strwt. 


JOHN  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 

“CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE” 

greatly  excels  all  other  Preparations  for  the  Teeth  ;  price  Iz.  6d.  per  pot. 

“AQUA  AMARELLA” 

Restores  the  Human  Hair  to  its  pristitM)  hue,  no  matter  at  what  age  ;  3«.  per  bottle. 

“TOILET  and  nursery  POWDER,” 

beautifully  Perfumi-d,  and  guaranteed  Pure. 

Sold  l>)'  <^11  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 


pared  by  them  is  guaranteed  as  entirely  nnadnlteroted.— 92  Wigmore  Street 
Cavendish  Square  (late  6  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square),  and  18  Trinity  Street’ 
London,  8.E.  ' 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.-CAUTION.-The  admirers  of  this 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requeste  I  to  observe  that  each  bottle 
prepared  by  B.  LAZENBY  L  SON  bears  the  label,  need  so  many  years,  s^ed 
_  _ _  Eluabeth  Laxenby." 

Now  ready,  latest  edition. 

]y£^SRS.  FELTOE  &  SON’S  PAMPHLET.  Free  hy 

27  Albemarle  Street,  W. 
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MIND: 


A  QUARTERLY  REVIEW  OF  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 


No.  I.,  JANUARY  1,  1876,  price  8j.,  Annual  Subscription  12j«.,  post  free. 
Coif  TENTS 

PREFATORY  WORDS.  By  the  Editor  (^ofessor  Q-.  Groom  Robertson). 

THE  COMPARATIVE  PSYCHOLOGY  OP  MAN.  By  Herbert  Spencer. 
PHYSIOLOGICAL  PSYCHOLOGY  IN  GERMANY.  By  James  Sully. 
CONSISTENCY  AND  REAL  INFERENCE.  By  John  Venn. 

THE  THEORY  OP  EVOLUTION  IN  ITS  APPLICATION  TO  PRACTICE. 
By  Henry  Sidowice. 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  SCIENCE.  By  Shadworth  H.  Hodgson. 
PHILOSOPHY  AT  OXFORD.  By  the  Rector  of  Lincoln  College. 

EARLY  LIFE  OF  JAMES  MILL.  By  Profeaeor  Bain. 

CRITICAL  NOTICES,  REPORTS,  NOTES,  Ac.  By  G.  H.  Lewes,  Professor 
Flint,  J.  G.  McKendrick,  Professor  T.  M.  Lindsay,  Mr.  C.  Coupland, 
Professor  Bain,  and  the  Editor. 

**•  A  Prospectus  post-free  on  application. 

WILLIAMS  A  NORGATB,  14  Henrietta  Street,  Corent  Garden,  London ; 
and  20  South  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh. 


Fourth  Thousand.— Dedicated  by  command  to  H.R.H.  the  Duke 

Edinburgh. 


Songs  for  sailors.  By  W.  C.  Bennett.  Crown  8ro. 

Ss.  Cul.  A  Cheaper  Edition,  I*.  Morning  Post. — “  Spirited,  melodious,  and 


Mrs.  BATCHELOR’S  HAIR  COLOR  RESTORER 

Speedily  Restores  Grey  Hair  to  its  Original  Color. 

]\TRS.  BATCHELOR’S  HAIR  COLOR  RESTORER. 

At  1.  One  Shilling  per  Bottle.  The  Best  and  Cheapest. 

MILLARD’S  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE. 

One  Shilling  per  Pot.  Cannot  be  surpassed. 

1\ I ILLARD’S  “  INVISIBLE  ”  FACE  POWDER. 

6</.  Packets.  1*.  and  2s,  Boxes,  with  Puff.  Eminentlr  Pure  and 


^T_A  6</.  Packets.  1*.  and  2s.  Boxes,  with  Puff.  Eminently  Pure  and 
Frapnant.— Of  all  Chemists,  Perfumers,  Ac.,  and  of  R.  H.  MILLARD  A  SONS, 
44  Barbican,  London. 


In  consequence  of  Spurious  Imitations  of 

LEA  &  PERRINS'  SAUCE. 


Which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the 
Public,  LEA  A  PERRINS  have 
fiiVvpt«>d  a  NEW  LABEL,  bearing 
tlieir  signature,  thus 


Which  will  be  placed  on  every  bottle  of  WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE  from 
this  date,  and  without  which  none  is  genuine. 

Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester ;  CROSSE  A  BLACK- 
WELL,  London  ;  and  Export  Oilmen  generally. 

Retail,  by  Dealers  In  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 

November,  1874. 


DR.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE 


IS  THE  ORIGINAL  AND  OSLY  GENUINF. 


The  Public  are  CAUTIONED  against  the  unfounded  statemetits  treqnencly 
made,  “that  the  composition  of  CHLORODYNE  is  known  to  Chemists  and 
the  Medical  Profetssion.”  The  fact  is,  CHLORODYNE  was  Discovered  and 
Invented  by  Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE  (ex-Army  Medical  Staff),  and  so  named 
by  liim,  ami  it  has  baffled  all  attempts  at  analynis  by  the  first  Chemists  of  the 
day.  The  method  and  secret  of  the  preparation  have  never  been  published.  It 
is  obvious,  therefore,  that  anything  sold  under  the  name,  save  Dr.  J.  COLLIS 
BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE,  is  a  Spurious  Imitation. 


CAUTION.— Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  P.  Wood  stated  that  Dr.  J.  COLLIS 

BROWNE  was  undoubtedly  the  Inventor  of  CHLORODYNE. 

CHLORODYNE  is  admitted  by  the  Profession  to  bo  the  most  wonderful  and 
valuable  remedy  ever  discovered. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs,  Consumption,  Bronchitis, 
Asthma. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too  often  fatal  diseases. 
Diphtheria,  Fever,  Croup,  Ague. 

CHLORODYNE  acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is  the  only  specific  In 
Cb(fiera  and  Dysentery. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  Epilepsy,  Hysteria,  Palpi¬ 
tation,  and  Spasms. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Cancer, 
Tootliache,  Meningitis,  Ac. 

J.  C.  Baker,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Bideford.— “  It  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  valuable 

and  certain  Anodyne  wc  have.” 

Dr.  M'Miixman,  of  New  Galloway,  Scotland. — ”  I  consider  it  the  most 

vuluabk;  medicine  known.” 


From  Dr.  B.  J.  Boui.tox  A  Co.,  Homcastle.— ”  We  have  msde  pretty  exten¬ 
sive  use  of  Chlorcxlyne  in  our  practice  lately,  and  look  upon  it  as  an  excellent 
direct  .Sedative  and  Anti-spasmodic.  It  seems  to  allay  i>ain  and  irritation  in 
whatever  organ,  and  from  whatever  cause.  It  induces  a  feeling  of  comfort  and 
quietude  not  obtainable  by  any  other  remedy,  and  it  seems  to  possess  this  great 
advantage  over  all  other  SedaMves,  that  it  leaves  nT  unpleasant  after  effects.” 


SoM  in  bottles  at  l4.  IM.,  2s.  9d„  and  4«.  Gd.  each.  None  is  genuine  without 
o  words  “Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE'S  CHLORODYNE"  on  the  Government 


the  words  “Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE'S  CHLORODYNE"  on  the  Government 
Stan>p.  Ovirwhelming  Medical  Testimony  accompanies  ea<di  bottle. 

Sole  Manufacturer: 

J.  T.  DAVENPORT,  33  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  London. 


HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS  are  the  best  Liver  Pills  which 

can  be  taken,  acting  ae  they  do  directly  on  that  organ  than  which  there 


can  be  taken,  acting  as  they  do  directly  on  that  organ  than  which  there 
is  none  in  the  body  more  prone  to  be  .ome  disordered  from  extraneous  causes. 
Free  living  is  a  fertile  source  of  hepatic  derangements,  known  by  the  coated 
tongue,  severe  headache,  and  sallow,  yellow  l<wk.  A  few  do.-es  of  these  Pills 
soon  remove  these  symptoms,  restore  the  appetite,  and  lessen  the  thirst,  and  this 
they  effect  without  any  necessity  for  a  change  In  the  mode  of  life,  except  that 
consonant  with  reason  and  common  senM.  Febrile  symptoms,  with  flashed  face 
and  quickene  J  pulse,  soon  yield  to  tlie  antiphlogistic  power  of  these  Pills,  cooling 
the  over-heated  blood  and  regulating  its  circulation. 


T^HE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No.  291,  January,  is 

X  published  THIS  DAY. 

COSTBtTS : 

I.— SCOTTISH  STATESMEN:  THE  DALRYMPLES, 

II.— ARMY  RECRUITMENT. 

III. — THE  TWO  AMPfeRES. 

IV. — GARDINER’S  REIGN  OP  JAMES  I. 

V. — WAGNER  AND  MODERN  MUSIC. 

VI. -P08TAL  TELEGRAPHS. 

VII,— PATTISON’S  LIFE  OP  CASAUBON. 

VIII.— ICELAND  AND  ITS  EXPLORBRS. 

IX.— THE  SUEZ  CANAL. 


London  :  LONGMANS  A  CO. 


F.<ilnbnrgh  :  A.  A  C.  BLACK. 


PROFESSOR  BAIN’S  PHILOSOPHICAL  WOnK.S. 


New  Edition  now  ready,  in  8vo.,  price  154.  cloth, 

rilHE  EMOTIONS  and  THE  WILL.  By  A.  Bain,  LL.D., 

X  Professor  of  Logic  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  The  Third  Edition. 


vigoroiisly  graphic.”  Daily  JVftrs.— “  Very  spirited.”  Pull  Mall  Oasette. — 
“  Really  admirable.”  Illustrated  Zoadon  Right  well  done.”  Morning 

Advertiser. — “  Sure  of  a  wide  popularity.”  Echo. — “  Songs  such  as  sailors  most 
onioy.”  Examiner. — “Full  of  incident  and  strongly  expressed  sentiment.” 
*f'^ai>hic. — “  Wc  may  fairly  say  that  Dr.  Bennett  has  taken  up  the  mantle  of 
Dibdin.” 

HENRY  S.  KING  A  CO.,  65  Comhill,  and  121  Paternoster  Row. 


-A.  Professor  of  Logic  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  The  Third  E 
thoroughly  revised,  and  in  great  part  re-written. 

Works  by  the  same  Antbor  ;  — 

The  SENSES  and  the  INTELLECT,  Third  Edition,  8vo.  price  15#, 
LOGIC, .DEDUCTIVE  and  INDUCTIVE  :— 

Deductive,  44. 6(i.  Inductive,  6 1. 

MENTAL  and  MORAL  SCIENCE,  price  lOx.  M. 

Or,  PSYCHOLOGY  and  HISTORY  of  PHILOSOPHY,  price  64.6J. 
ETHICS  and  ETHICAL  SYSTEMS,  price  44. 6«/. 

Ix)ndon:  LONGM4N3  A  CO. 


Uniform  with  “  The  Every-Day  B;)Ok,”  Ac.  8vo.,  cloth,  44. 

'T'lIE  THREE  TRIALS  of  WILLIA.M  HONE,  for  pub- 

X  lishlng  Three  Panxlies,  vis.,  the  late  “.John  Wilkes’s  Cafc'chlsni,”  “  The 


Political  Litany,”  and  “  The  Sinecurist’s  Creel.’’  with  Introduction  and  Notes. 
By  William  Teog,  Editor  of  “  Wills  of  their  Own,”  Ae. 

London  :  WILLIAM  TEGG  A  CO.,  Puncras  Lane,  Cbeapside. 


12mo.  cloth,  I4.  M. 

XpiRST  FRENCH  COURSE,  upon  Dr.  Alin’s  System. 

X  Thoroughly  revised,  Ae.  By  SrkPHAXK  Baulrt,  Head  French  Master  at 
the  Mercers’  and  the  Stationers'  Schools,  and  Examiner  to  the  College  of 
Preceptors.  A  c;)py  free  to  Teachers. 

London  :  WILLI.\M  TEGG  A  CO.,  Pnnenw  Ijino,  Cbeapside. 


Small  ctoam  8vo.,  cloth,  Ss. 


]\TEADOWS’  ITALIAN  DICTIONARY,  revised,  cor- 

AvX  rected,  and  enlarged,  By  J.  Jaxix>wi«ki,  Professor  of  Modem  Languages, 


AvJ.  rected,  and  enlarged,  By  J.  Jaxix>wi«ki,  Professor  of  Modem  Languages, 
Aberdeen. 

London  :  WILLIAM  TEGG  A  CO.,  Pnneros  Lane,  Chcapside. 


13  Great  Marlborough  Sthkikt. 


HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  NEW  WORKS. 


MY  YOUTH,  BY  SEA  AND  LAND,  FROM 


1809  TO  1816.  By  Chaules  Lorru*.  formerly  of  the  Royal  Navy,  late 
of  the  Coldstream  Guards  2  vols.,  214. 

“Major  Loftus  gives  us  a  book  as  entertaining  as  '  Midshipman  Easy,*  and  at 
instructive  as  a  b->ok  of  travels.  It  bat  not  a  dull  ptige  in  it.” 

United  .Service  Magasine. 


PEARLS  of  the  PACIFIC.  By  J.  W.  Boddam- 

WHuriiAM.  1  vol.  8vo.,  with  8  Illustratlonq  His. 


CELEBRITIES  I  HAVE  KNOWN.  By  Lord 


WiixiAM  Prrr  Lbxxox.  2  volt,  demy  Sro.,  39<. 

“  Lord  William  Lennox  can  tell  a  good  story,  and  has  plenty  of  good  tiortet  to 
tell.  HU  pages  are  full  of  interest.” — Ptsll  Mall  Uasetfe. 


LODGE’S  PEERAGE  and  BARONETAGE  for 


1876.  Under  the  E->peeial  Patronage  of  Hku  Majk-tv.  Corrected  by  tbs 
Nobility,  and  containing  all  the  Nkw  Ciikatiu.vs.  45th  Edition.  1vol. 
royal  Hvo ,  with  the  Arms  beautifully  engrave!,  baadaotiudy  bound, 
price  314.  Gd.  [Mext  west. 


NOTES  OP  TRAVEL  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 


By  C.  J.  Anderasov,  Author  of  “  Lake  Ngami,”  Ac.  Edite<l  by  L.  Lloyd, 
Author  of  “  Field  SporCt  of  the  North.”  1  vul.  8vo.,  with  Portrait,  154. 
This  book  U  most  Interesting  reading.”— Heetets. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

Tlie  MANCHESTER  MAN.  By  Mrs.  G. 


Lixn.kus  B.LN1U.  Author  of  “  God’s  Providence  Ho;tee.”  3  voU. 


EDITH  VAVASOUR.  By  Mrs.  Graham 

Branscombr.  3  vola. 

“  A  charming  story,  replete  with  taste.  Interest,  and  spirit.” — Court  Journal. 


SISTER  ANNA.  By  Mrs.  Boci.tkr.  3  vols. 

“  A  pleasant  and  well- written  novel,  of  considerable  power.” — Post, 


HONOURS  DIVIDED.  By  Morlev  Farrow, 

Author  of  “  After  Baxtow’s  Death,”  Ac.  8  vols. 

“  A  very  plmsant  and  readable  story.” — Spectator. 

“  A  novel  of  considerable  marit."  -.ScotsinMn. 


BLACKSMITH  AND  SCHOLAR.  By 


Mohtimer  Coluns.  3  ToU. 

“  This  novel  it  as  thoroughly  amusing  m  any  of  Mr.  CoHias's  previous  pro¬ 
ductions.”— TAe  World. 


EESILLA .  By  the  Author  of  “  My  Little  Ludy.’ 

8  vota.  ready. 
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T^IIE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  281,  is  published 

A.  THIS  DAY. 

COXTKKTS : 

I.-HATFIBLD  HOUSE. 

U. — FORSTER’S  LIFE  OF  8^VIFT. 

.  III.— THE  ARMED  PEACE  OF  EUROPE. 

IV.— WORDSWORTH  AND  GRAY. 

V. — MODERN  METHODS  IN  NAVIGATION  AND  NAUTICAL 

ASTRONOMY. 

VI.-BAINTE-BEUVE. 

VII.-THE  NORMAN  KINGDOM  IN  SICILY. 

VIII.-PARUAMBNT  AND  THE  PUBLIC  MONEYS. 

IX.- MERCHANT  SHIPPING  AND  FURTHER  LEGISLATION. 

%*  Noe.  279  and  280  will  contain  the  Gkneral  Index  to  the  last  20  volumes, 
and  be  published  in  February. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 

•  SIR  CHARLES  LYELL’S  WORKS. 

Now  ready,  12tli  Eklilion,  with  Illustrations,  2  vols.  8vo.,  price  32s. 

The  PEINCIPLES  of  GEOLOGY ;  or,  tlie 

Mo<lern  Changes  of  the  Earth  and  its  Inhabitants,  considered 
as  illustrative  of  Geology.  Ry  Sir  Chakles  Lykll. 

“  In  thU  edition  Sir  Charles  Lyeli  has  set  the  seal  of  his  matured  experience 
and  convictions  upon  a  work  which  has  for  years  held  the  position  of  a  classic  in 
the  literature  of  science.  Encydopoe  lie  in  its  scope,  and  exhaustive  in  its  treat¬ 
ment,  the  Principles  of  Geology  may  Ixj  looke<l  upon  with  pride,  not  only  as  a 
repreHentativo  of  English  science,  but  as  without  a  rival  of  its  kind  anj'where.” — 
Saturday  Rtvietc, 

By  the  Same  Author. 


The  GEOLOGICAL  EVIDENCES  of  tlie 

ANTIQUITY  OF  MAN.  With  an  Outline  of  Glacial  Post- 
Tertiary  Geology,  and  Remarks  on  the  Origin  of  Species,  with 
special  reference  to  Man’s  first  appearance  on  the  Earth. 
Fourth  Edition.  With  Illustrations.  8vo.  14«. 

A  space  of  ton  years  has  now  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  the 
Third  Edition  of  this  work.  A  now  edition  has  long  hoen  called 
for,  and  I  have  therefore  carefully  revi.sed  it  and  introduced  such 
now  matter  as  seemed  to  mo  necessary  to  bring  it  up  to  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge. — Authors  Preface.  ' 


The  STUDENT’S  ELEMENTS  of  GEOLOGY. 

10th  Thousand.  With  600  Uliutrations.  Post  8vo.  9«. 

“  Sir  Charles  Lyetl  haa  hare  done  for  the  geological  etudent  what  Sir  John 
Herechcl  did  for  the  student  of  aatrouomy  in  his  Incomporable  ‘  Outlines.*  Young 
bei^nera  in  n.'itural  ttolenoe  bad  long  wanted  a  short  manual  of  geology  at  a 
roMoiiable  price,  which  should  yet  contain  a  full  explanation  of  the  leading  facts 
nnd  principles  of  the  sclenoo.  Now  they  have  It.” — Examiner, 

Ix)ndon:  JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


DR.  LIVINGSTONE’S 
FIRST  EXPEDITION  TO  AFRICA 

Now  Edition,  with  Map  and  34  Illustrations,  post  8vo.,  7«.  6f/. 

A  POPULAR  ACCOUNT  of  MISSIONARY 

TRAVELS  nnd  ADVENTURES  in  SOUTH  AFRICA, 
1840-56.  By  David  Livinostonk,  M.D. 

DR  LIVINGSTONE’S 
SECOND  EXPEDITION  TO  AFRICA. 

New  Edition,  with  Map  and  34  Illustrations,  post  8vo. ,  7s.  Qd. 

A  POPULAR  ACCOUNT  of  an  EXPEDI¬ 
TION  to  the  /AMHESI,  nnd  the  DISCOVERY  cf  LAKES 
SHIRWA  and  NYASSA,  1858-1804.  By  David  Living- 
STOXK,  M.D. 

DR.  LIVINGSTONE’S 
LAST  JOURNALS  IN  AFRICA. 

8th  Thousand,  with  Portrait,  IVLips,  and  45  Illustrations,  2  vols. 

8 VO.,  28s. 

The  LAST  JOURNALS  of  LIVINGSTONE  in 

CENTRAL  AFRICA,  1865-73,  with  a  Narrative  of  his  Last 
Moments  and  Sufferings.  By  Rev.  Horace  Waller,  F.R.G.S. 

Loudon  :  JOHN  MURRAY,  Alliemarle  Street. 

THE  L.\TE  MR.  GROTE, 

Now  ready,  8vo.,  Is.  6d. 

T7RAGMENTS  on  ETHIC .\L  SUBJECTS.  By  the  late 

-i?  GBuitoR  Gkote,  F.R  8,  Being  a  Selection  from  his  Posthumous  Papers. 
London  :  JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


NEW  WOEKS. 


The  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No.  291,  January 

1876.  8vo.  price 6i.  [This  day. 

Contents :— 

1.  SCOTTISH  STATESMEN  :  THE  DALRYMPLES. 

2.  ARMY  RECRUITMENT. 

3.  THE  TWO  AMPERES. 

4.  GARDINER’S  REIGN  OF  JAMES  I. 

6.  WAGNER  AND  MODERN  MUSIC. 

6.  POSTAL  TELEGRAPHS. 

7.  PATTISON’S  LIFE  OF  CASAUBON. 

8.  ICELAND  AND  ITS  EXPLORERS. 

9.  THE  SUEZ  CANAL. 

TheSECOND  EDITION ofKRASER’S  MAGAZINE, 

New  Series,  No.  73,  for  Ja/iMary  1878.  Medium  8vo.  2«.  6<i.  [/leody. 

The  INDIAN  ALPS  and  How  we  Crossed  them ; 

a  Narrative  of  Two  Years’  Residence  in  the  Himalayas,  and  Two  Months* 
Tour  in  the  Interior.  By  a  Lady  Pionkbr.  With  160  Illustrations  from 
Drawings  by  the  Authoress.  Imperial  8to.  price  42i. 

ARTHUR  SCHOPENHAUER,  his  Life  and  his 

Philosophy.  By  Helen  Zimmeidi.  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  with  Portrait. 

I  .  [On  Friday  next. 

LIFE,  WORK,  and  OPINIONS  of  HEINRICH 

HEINE.  By  WiLLLAU  StiGANO.  2  vols.  with  Portrait  of  Heine,  28«. 

TYKOL  and  the  TYROLESE ;  an  Account  of  the 

People  and  the  Land,  in  their  Historical,  Sporting,  and  Mountaineering 
Aspects.  By  W.  A.  Bailur  Grohm an.  With  Illustrations  engraved  on 
Wood.  Crown  8vo.  price  14#. 

The  FROSTY  CAUCASUS;  an  Account  of  a 

Walk  through  Part  of  the  Range,  and  of  an  Ascent  of  Elbruz  in  the 
Summer  of  1874.  By  F.  C.  Grove.  With  Illustrations  engraved  on 
Wood,  and  a  Map.  Crown  8vo.  price  15#. 

The  WORKS  of  VIRGrIL.  Edited  for  Schools  and 

Colleges  by  Benjamin  Hall  Kennedy,  D.D.  Regius  Professor  of  Greek 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  12mo.  with  2  Mai)3.  [Nearly  ready. 

*,*  The  Text  of  tills  Edition,  fonndod  on  Ribbeck’s  Collations,  will  be  pre- 
ood^  by  an  Essay  ou  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Virgil,  and  will  be  followed 
by  a  Commentary  with  Excursions  and  Appendices  on  Virgilian  Geography, 
Mj’thulogy,  l^rosody.  Syntax,  and  Text ;  with  complete  Index. 

GENERAL  HISTORY  of  GREECE  from  the 

Earliest  Epoch  to  the  Death  of  Alexander  the  Great.  By  the  Rev.  G.  W. 
Cox,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  with  11  Maps,  price  7#.  6rf. 

EWALD’S  HISTORY  of  ISRAEL.  Translated  by 

J.  E.  Carpenter,  M.A.  with  a  Preface  by  Rltbell  Mabtineau,  M.A. 
New  Edition  of  Vols.  1.  and  11.  8vo.  price  24#. 

CHIPS  from  a  GERMAN  WORKSHOP.  By 

F.  Max  MOllek,  M.  A.  The  Work  complete,  with  Two  Indexes,  in  4  vols. 
8vo.  price  £2  18#. 

A  SYSTEM  of  LOGIC,  Ratiocinative  and  In- 

tluctlve ;  being  a  Connected  View  of  the  Principles  of  Evidence  and  the 
Methods  of  ^ientific  Investigation.  By  John  Stuart  Mill.  The 
Ninth  Edition.  2  voLs.  8vo.  price  25#. 

On  the  INFLUENCE  of  AUTHORITY  in 

M.YTTERS  of  OPINION.  By  the  late  Sir  George  Cobnewall  Lewis, 
Bart.  New  Edition.  8vo.  price  14#. 

LITTLE  WALKS  in  LONDON,  in  French  and 

English.  By  Yvkling  Ram-Bauo.  With  Seven  Etchings  by  John  Leech. 
Small  4to.  price  6#. 

A  STUDY  of  HAMLET.  By  Frank  A. 

Marshall.  8ro.  price  Is.  6i. 

FOOD,  its  ADULTERATIONS  and  the  METHODS 

for  their  DETECTION.  By  A.  H.  Hassall,  M.D.  Lond.  4ic.  With 
above  200  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo.  price  24#. 

The  THEORY  and  PRACTICE  of  BANKING.  By 

Henry  Dunnino  Macleod,  M.A.  Third  and  Cheaper  Edition,  revls^ 
(in  Two  Volumes).  Vol.  I.  now  ready,  in  8vo.  price  12#. 

•  [Vol.  II.  in  the  Spring. 

The  ELEMENTS  of  BANKING.  By  Henry 

Dunnino  Macleod,  M.A.  1  vol.  fcp.  8vo.  [Nearly  ready. 

TELEGRAPHY.  By  W.  H.  Preece,  C.E.,  and 

J.  SivEWHiOHT,  M.A.  (Text- Books  of  Science  Series,  edited  by  C.  W. 
Merrifield,  F.R.S.)  Small  8vo.  Woodcuts,  price  3#.  (ki. 


London;  LONGMANS  &  CO. 
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